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FAMILIAR TALKS, 





Personal Keminiscences. A Rocky Farm 
Made Profitable. 


In my last talk I told of some of the 
events which had an influence in bringing 
about the relations so long existing be- 
tween the agricultural editor and his read- 
ers. I said the position was never sought, 
yet it would not be true to say that no 
newspaper connection was desired. I 
early learned that to a practical farmer a 
good agricultural paper is one of the very 
best educators within his reach, and J can- 
not see how any man can attain even mod- 
erate success without a close connection 
with his agricultural newspaper. As my 
friend J. B. Oleutt of the Connecticut 
Courant expresses it, we need our paper 
to ‘‘holler” at each other through, across 
the states, from farm to farm, and from 
club to club, or grange to grange. 
Farmers do not mingle enough in the pub- 
lic meetings held for the discussion of 
their industrial affairs, and reading the re- 
ports of these meetings is next to personal 
attendance. 

I wanted such a connection with some 
agricultural journal as would enable me to 
attend and report good agricultural meet- 


ings, and I found my work acceptable to 


“the publishers and readers of the New 
EnGiand Farmer. During the ten 
years I was doing double duty as farmer 
and reporter or editor, I gave the farm, or 
tried to, my first thoughts, that is, I aimed 
to be a first-class farmer and as good an 
editor as circumstances would allow. In 
other words, farming was my vocation, 
newspaper work an avocation. During 
the past fifteen years I have attended and 
reported with scarcely an exception, all 
the winter meetings of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture, those of the Connec- 
ticut board, many in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island, the conventions 
of the Vermont dairymen’s association 
which have been specially valuable to 
dairymen ; two of the National stockmen’s 
conventions in Chicago, and the State 
fairs generally throughout New England, 
I have travelled many thousands of miles 
through New England, the middle, west- 
ern and southern states in the pursuit of 
accurate knowledge regarding the condi- 
tion of farms and farmers in the different 
localities, and at the same time kept a 
New England dairy farm and farm home 
uppermost in my mind. Every new and 
valuable idea gained from others at meet- 
ings or on the road was put to the practical 
test at Pine Hedge, and its results and the 
lessons learned given to the readers of the 
New Eneianp Farmer. Since taking 
the position of editor I have wanted to be 
a good one, but I have wanted still sore 
to be a good farmer, and by that term I do 
not mean that I merely wanted a good 
farm with good stock and good tools but a 
farm with stock and tools such as would 
pay one for owning and using, and a sys- 
tem of agriculture that others too might 
adopt with profit. 

Though a farm boy by birth I became a 
farmer from choice, or from a conviction 
that I could get as much real good out of 
life on a farmas from any other source I 
knew of, or which was within my reach. 
My early farm life experiences were not 
specially cheering on a sixty-five acre 
farm, covered by rocks and stone walls 
and producing an annual cash income of 
less than three hundred dollars, and yet 
nearly fifty acres were under some sort of 
cultivation, if mowing pasture bushes can 
be styled cultivation. 

My father was called a good farmer, for 
though his farm was small he kept his 
fences in repair and lived within his in- 
come. But there was little spending 
money for boys, and at nineteen, being 
permitted to work elsewhere, I engaged 
with the superintendent of the farm and 
market garden of the Hopedale community 
in Milford where I received my first prac- 
tical ideas of better’ methods of farming, 


which were taken back to the old home- 
stead the following year with the determi- 
nation to make that farm pay sufficiently 
to render it a desirable home for its occu- 
pants. The next twenty years saw marked 
changes. Instead of going over fifty acres 
to get enough to keep a half a dozen cattle 
the best twenty-five were selected, drained 
and cleared of rocks and fences, and grad- 
ually made io feed twenty-five to thirty 
head, ‘The cash sales increased froma few 
hundred to more than two thousand dollars 
annually ; and the taxes, which rose from 
less than ten to more than one hundred 
dollars, indicate the increased value of 
the farm and its stock. When it came in- 
to my hands it was by purchase for cash at 
full appraised value and not by inheritance, 
and the cash was earned by monthly ser- 
vice on ordinary wages and later by a 


the farm. 

President Chadbourne used to say that 
‘*no work is drudgery which one likes to 
do and is successful in doing.” Farming 
has been a pleasure to me from the time 
it began to pay fair returns for labor per- 
formed. It was always a pleasure to watch 
the bursting buds upon trees I had set or 
grafted; to see small fruits and flowers 
growing in abundance where only bushes 
or small crops of grass grew before; to 
note the gain from lands rendered tillable 
by drainage and clearing of rocks and use- 
less stone fences; to ride the mower and 
other improved machines among heavy 
crops where formerly hand labor brought 
only the most meagre returns; to see an 
acre of land bring four times the crop and 
ten times the profit of former years; to 
see the young of improved stock eager to 


that called them, and last but not least to 
see improved ideas and improved methods 
spreading among the farmers generally 
throughout New England, as a result, in 
part at least, of the influence which week- 
ly went out through the columns of the 
New ENGLAND FarMER from Pine Hedge 
farm. A, Ws ©. 








BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Good Winter Meeting at Springfield. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE, INTERESTING PAPERS AND 
LIVELY DISCUSSIONS. 


The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 

board of agriculture, (the first under the direc- 
tion of the new secretary, W. R. Sessions,) has 
been held this week at Springfield. The meet- 
ing opened with an unusual attendance, which 
was maintained throughout. Many were present 
from Connecticut. 
- Phe convention brought out the lar gest gath- 
ering and of the highest average talent of any 
meeting in the history of the board, showing 
that agriculture in old Massachusetts is really 
gaining in popularity, and that the good seed 
sown at former meetings and by previous sec- 
retaries has germinated and is bringing forth 
a valuable harvest. 

Secretary Sessions has much to encourage 
him in his first effort, particularly in the prom- 
inent agriculturists brought together. Maine 
was represented by Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, secretary 
of its board of agriculture. Connecticut, by 
Secretary T. S. Gold, a true veteran in agricul- 
tural work and education, P. M. Augur, the 
State pomologist, beside many other influential 
agriculturists. T. L. Hazen, one of the fore- 
most farmers and workers in the New Hamp- 
shire board of agriculture, was also present, as 
was the lieutenant governor of our own State, 
Mr. Francis Appleton who was elected secretary 
last winter, and did good preparatory work in 
arranging for the present meeting, President 
Levi Stockbridge, who has been in many hard- 
fought battles in the interest of Massachusetts 
agriculture and agricultural education, and 
nearly all the members of the board. 

George S. Taylor, president of the Hampden 
agricultural society, called the meeting to order 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. After prayer 
by Rey. Dr. Burnham, Mr. Ethan Brooks was 
introduced as permanent chairman. On taking 
the chair, Mr. Brooks read a short introductory 
address replete with good sentiment and topics 
of general and local interest, as follows :— 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


In behalf of the Hampden agricultural soci- 
ety and of the citizens of Springfield and vi- 
cinity, I welcome you. We feel honored by 
the presence of such a gathering, and we hope 
to be benefitted by it. Our city has many at- 
tractions and industries which we hope to show 
you if your time will permit. We have what 
perhaps may interest agriculturists from differ- 
ent sections of the State as much as anything, 
a milk association through which many of our 
hard-working farmers supply the varied pro- 
ducts of their herds directly to the consumers. 
We welcome you not to an agricultural town 
but to the center of a large agricultural com- 
munity. 

This board held the first of these annual 
meetings in this city, December 8, 9, 10 and 11, 
1863. ‘There was a feeling then that the farm- 
ers of the neighboring towns did themselves in- 
justice by neglecting that meeting. It is con- 
ceded by careful observers that tobacco culture, 
the only line of farming that ever held domi- 
nant sway in this valley, has cost the farmers a 
dollar and a half to get a dollar for tobacco. 
Farms have been sold and homes sacrificed to 
buy fertilizers, build barns, and hire labor, 
until now we are ready to listen to lectures on 
any subject of general interests. Not that indi- 
vidual farmers are likely to adopt a greater 
variety, for the tendency and necessity of the 
times is toward specialties, but that the unde- 
cided may gain light to enable them to decide 
wisely, and that those who have chosen a par- 
ticular course may more perfectly follow it. 

The advantages of the West are sometimes 
extolled, but other considerations than dollars 
and cents enterinto an estimate of life. Our 
climate is healthful; we have an abundance of 
the purest water; our scenery is a constant 
delight, and our social, educational and religious 
privileges are unsurpassed. We have sucha 
variety of soils as not to be dependent on any 
one crop. How shall we best cultivate our 
divided acres: itiow by more earnest thought, 
giving more energetic labor, can we secure bet- 
ter results? We must meet competition by 
reducing the cost of production. The farmer 
who adds to his estate by making Jand more 

roductive, and by increasing and papeestan 

is fiocks and herds, robs no one. We need al 





the stimulus and encouragement we can get 
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from such meetings. We do not risk as much 
as our neighbors in other kinds of business; 
our opportunities do not come—or go—as 
quickly as theirs,and we are not under their 
constant pressure. We do not make money 
like the most prosperous in other callings, and 
we are not subject to those crushing losses by 
which so many are overwhelmed. 

We meet to consider the interests of Marsa- 
chusetts’ agriculture, but interests of our sister 
New England States are so nearly identica) 
that we welcome to this meeting brethren from 
neighboring States. Every occupation that is 
necessary and useful is an honorable callin 
and ought so to be considered. Situation an 
circumstances may be favorable or unfavorable 
to the development of one’s energies, still it is 
true worth that makes the man and secures our 
homage. 

Since our meeting at Barre a year ago, two 
of our oldest and most honored members have 
passed away. The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of 
world-wide reputation as a horticulturist and ag- 
riculturist, active in bringing this board into be- 
ing, and in sustaining it, and with the exception 
of one term, from 1864 to 1868, a member from its 
organization to his death, the father of our 
agricultural college, a man of whose memory 
Massachusetts will ever be proud, died soon 
after our last public meeting. 

Capt. John B. Moore of Concord, who had 
served most faithfully on this board a great 
number of consecutive years, who was with us 
a year ago at Barre, and again at our annual 
meeting in February, died last August. He 
will be remembered by his associates as pos- 
sessing rare qualities, and his presence will 
long be missed. 

The counsels of these men are largely on 
record in the annual reports of this board, and 
through these they will continue to speak. 

Though we may not live to see all our pro- 
phetic hopes fulfilled, let us lift our standard so 
high that not only shall we be benefitted, but 
that those around us and those who shall come 
after us shall recognize more surely the first 
principles of our existence. Let us believe that 
there is in store for those in our calling a 
greater freedom than we have yet known, 
which shall come of greater knowledge to be 
gained and of skill to use this knowledge aright. 
May we not thus hope that much now waste 
may be made valuable; that materials now 
locked within our hills shall be set free and 
turned to wise account. So that while we rest 
in the promise, “Seed time and harvest shall 
never fail,” we may see our harvesters increase 
from year to year. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 

The chairman was followed by Prof. S. T. 
Maynard, of the agricultural college, with a 
paper on “Fruit culture in Massachusetts,” 
claiming that this State is within the ‘‘fruit- 
belt” so favorable to the perfection of apples, 
pears, and other large and small fruits. It is 
within this belt, extending from southern Con- 
necticut to the Canada line, that apples are 
grown of the highest color and best flavor. 
Grapes and peaches also do well in favored 
localities, and if farmers would encourage their 
sons more by giving them a pecuniary interest 
in the orchard and garden, fewer would be 
found leaving the farm. 

Numerous statistics were given showing a 
great increase in the fruit product of the State 
from 1875 to 1885, though with lower prices for 
some kinds. Fruit-growing in Massachusetts 
isa larger industry than many suppose. In 
1875 the sales amounted to $3,000,000, while 
garden vegetables, including those raised on 
farms, reached only $2,500,000, and butter a 
trifle more. The corn crop was only one-third 
the value of the fruit, and the potato crop only 
two-thirds. In 1875 the fruit statietics were as 
follows : 


Apple, 3,254,957 bushels, value 
Pear. 60.9 brahe's, value ., 


° + $1,450,252 
Peach, 15,945 bushels, value. ; : 


‘ 118,302 
ee 44,833 
Plum, 1,769 bushels, value. . ° 
Grapes, 672,590 bushels, value. . ‘ 67,259 
Strawberry, 1,156,801 quarts, value... 214,940 
Cranberry, 110,184 bushels, value... . 288,113 
Currant, VEER c cc cece rsecee 10,605 
Raspberry and Blackberry, value. . 28,000 


In 1885 the crop is thus represented ; 


Apples, 4,554,550 bushels, value, . 
Pears, 153,374 bushels, value. . . 
Peach, value oe se ® 


. 3,481 


$1,174,452 
147,013 
1,839 
12,381 
117,022 
406,859 

+ 788,467 
‘ 28,631 


Plum, 5,948 bushels, value. . , a 
Grapes, 2,975,824 pounds, value . 
Strawberry, 3,929,407 quarts, value 
Cranberry, 315,387 bushels, value . 
Currant, 318,588 quarts, value. . 
Raspberry, 176,168 quarts, value. ° 38,624 
Blackberry, 382,163 quarts, value... . 788,467 

As to prices in the Springfield market the 
apple was quoted at 58 cents a bushel in 1875 
and 20 cents in 1885. In this time the pear had 
fallen from $3 to $1, grape from 10 to 5 cents a 
pound, and strawberries from 17 to 9 cents a 
quart. The prices in Worcester and other 
cities varied but slightly from those given for 
Springfield. Though our soil and climate are 
favorable, we cannot depend on those alone. 
The soil must be fertilized, the trees fed. He 
favored turf culture for apples, because the 
trees could be set on land unfit for cultivation, 
and trees in grass yield fruit of high color and 
good-keeping qualities. We raise too many 
small inferior apples and thus hurt the market. 
Good fruit is always in demand. 

Insects and diseases must be fought and good 
selections of varieties made. We have no per- 
fect varieties. We want new ones combining 
the good qualities of all our best. Most of the 
new claimants are no better than old, well 
known sorts. Testing should be done in a pub- 
lic way, and he hoped the Hatch bill appropria- 
tion would in part at least be applied to experi- 
ments in testing new fruits. 

Of pears we had in 1875, 203,000 trees, and 
10 years later 356,000. This fruit must be 
treated more tenderly than the apple, must be 
nurtured in a deep, rich soil, and manured 
with bone and potash, for example. For 
blight, cultivate the tree to keep it in a healthy 
and vigorous condition. Of peach trees we had 
in the State in 1875, 82,844, and in 1885, 276,800; 
but while the fruit in the former period was 
worth $44,000, in the latter it was estimated at 
only $1836. Prof. Maynard dwelt on the char- 
acteristics of this fruit, its needs in the way of 
soil and situation, and of its diseases. New 
trees can be planted in old piaces, but they had 
better not be. Fruit-buds must be protected. 
No crop above Connecticut has not been seri- 
ously affected by the freezing of the buds for 
some years. The roots should be covered. 
Plum trees numbered 3795 in 1875 and 7590 in 
1885. They are easy to produce and are not 
injured by high cultiuation. The hen yard isa 
good place in which to plant it. Worms, rot- 
ting and the black rot, are the chief causes of 
loss. Quince trees have increased in number 
since 1875 from 3000 to 51,000. They never will 
be extensively cultivated, and low prices must 
rule soon from the fact that many trees have 
lately been planted and will soon begin to bear. 
They require a deep, rich soil and are of slow 
growth A well-drained soil is the best cure for 
blight on these trees. Grape vines numbered 
224,000 in the State in 1875 and 356,000 in 1885. 
The product of the former was 672,000 pounds 
and of the latter, 2,975,000. A south slope, 
sandy soil and careful winter pruning, will 
make it an easy and paying fruit to cultivate. 
Strawberries should be found on every farmer’s 
table. The crop has not been paying in the last 
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two years, but the growers are to blame for 
producing so much small, inferior fruit. Hill 
culture produces the best fruit and thus, by 
using the cultivator instead of hoe, production 
can be cheapened and bettered every way. In 
blackberries and raspberries the demand is for 
large fruit. The Turners and the black caps 
are the best. A plantation should last for 10 
years without resetting. By request the pro- 
fessor also gave some hints about currants. He 
enumerated some things that were wanted in 
the way of new fruits, such as a good early 
apple, agood late apple, a more hardy peach, an 
earlier and better quality of grape. 
THE DISCUSSION. 

An instructive and lively discussion followed 
Prof. Maynard’s paper and many questions 
were asked and answered. The rosebug on the 
grape vine can be prevented by laying the vines 
on the ground, thus causing earlier blossoming 
and before the rosebug gets around. Mr. 
Graves of Sunderland said he had found that 
the best fertilizer for the apple and quince was 
bone potash and stable manure applied late in 
the fall or early in the spring. Mr. Upton of 
North Andover had found paris green applied 
on grape vines as on potato vines most satisfac- 
tory as a rosebug destroyer. Mr. Briggs of 
Springfield said he took a pan, filled it with 
live coals, placed upon them pieces of old rub- 
ber and occasionally wandered in and out 
among his peach trees early in the morning and 
let the smoke of the burning rubber rise in the 
midst of the foliage. This settled the rose bugs. 
This application, say three times a week, was 
sufficient. Bugs on apple trees and in fact 
pretty much all foliage could not seem to be 
able to stand this rubber smoke. 

P. M. Augur, State pomologist of Connecti- 
cut, thought of no way to get ridof black knot 
on the plum save to cut and burn it. He 
doubted the policy of planting apple-trees on 
the hillsides and inaccessible places. He should 
get the best trees and make the orchard as fine 
and beautiful as possible. Pruning is often 
overdone. The true way to prune an apple 
tree is to do so when the tree is first set out and 
when only a few main branches should be left. 
No limb should be left to be sawn off later. 
**Yellows,” he did not like to say was an incur- 
able peach disease but he wanted more light on 
the subject. He here spoke of the experiments 
going on at the Massachusetts State agricultural 
college to which college the whole country was 
indebted. He had been a believer in potash 
salts as a cure for ‘“‘yellows”’ but he could not 
report any cures from this practice. We have 
in Connecticut, he said, an experimental vine- 
yard of grapes. Some of the best all-around 
varieties are the Concord, of course, the Wor- 
den, Brighton, Ulster and others. Ashes, bone, 
potash, salts are the best manures for the grape 
and autumn the best timeto apply them. The 
demand for the quince should be greater, he 
thought, and there was profit in the culture of 
it if carried on right. It wants a deep, rich, 
moist soil. Prof. Maynard said he did not think 


the “yellows” was athing to fear greatly if the_ 


trees are planted on elevated land. Bores must 
be searched out. There are no hardy varieties 
of the peach that will bear yearly. Mr. Van 
Deusen of Shaker Station, Connecticut, who 
used to grow an unusually fine orchard of 
peach. trees whose irunks were always 
arrayed in some sort of mixture, the 
nature of which he had always shown 
a disposition to keep secret. Mr. Van 
Deusen talked of his general experience as a 
fruit grower and on the care and honesty with 
which fruit must be packed, but significantly 
failed to divulge his secret. He was called up 
again, for more information, and announced 
that it was made of linseed oil, whale oil, soap, 
sulphur and he didn’t know what else, as he 
had been growing Durham steers of late. Mr. 
Thompson of Thompsonville, Connecticut, 
spoke of the time to pick apples, which was 
ordinarily just before they are ripe. 
FORESTRY. 

In the afternoon Prof. John Robinson of 
Salem read a paper on forestry and arbor cul- 
ture in Massachusetts, which is given on the 
second page. 

The principal speaker in the discussion 
which followed was Velorous Taft of Upton, 
who said that, as long as he can buy the best 
pine lumber at $9.00 a thousand, he was confi- 
dent that he could make more money by doing 
it than he could by lecturing. He held that the 
great problem in parts of Worcester county at 
least was the getting rid of trees and shrubbery, 
not the planting of them. Wood is a drug in 
the market, a bother by the country roadsides 
and causes innumerable complaints and much 
labor to keep it down. As to deserted farms 
the thing is to keep wood off from them. It 
does not need to be planted. He criticised the 
wanton destruction of shade trees in the city of 
Worcester which has been going on of late, 
trees that he and others set out 40 years ago 
with the idea that they were showing them- 
selves public benefactors, pained him not a 
little. He suggested that a more stringent 
law against hunting in forests is needed; the 
hunters are the cause of tnany destructive fires. 
Great applause greeted Mr. Taft’s vigorous talk. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Prof. Charles H. Fernald of the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college at Amherst read the 
second paper of the afternoon on ‘“Injurious 
insects.” It was a technical consideration of an 
unpleasant but important subject. Canker- 
worms, moths, apple-worms and bugs of every 
nativity and clime that pest the Massachusetts 
farmers were plainly marked and then slaugh- 
tered by Paris green or some such solution. 
Bands about a tree keep cankerworms down, 
and Paris green sprinkled on the trees in the 
spring puts them out of the way. Moths can 
as well be taken care of by searching the trees 
in the spring and removing bunches of eggs. 
Coddling moths or apple worms can be dealt 
with by sprinkling the trees with a weak solu- 
tion of Paris green when the apple is just form- 
tng and pointing upward. Indeed, a solution 
of Paris green carefully used is as effective for 
all sorts of insect pests on trees and vines as is 
known. Such a solution is obtained by mixing 
one pound of the poison with 50 gallons or 
even 100 gallons of water; or dry, one pint of 
poison to 50 pints of flour. Hellebore or poke 
root is good for the currant worm. A proper 
mixture of kerosene oil with soap and water is 
a good exterminator. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Edsen 
said a pinch of salt at the roots of each cabbage 
plant or brine sprinkled there drove away the 
“club foot” in his plants. Prof. Maynard said 
this was a good remedy if there were one. Mr. 
Williams of Sunderland had tried them with 





out avail. Mr. Vaughn of Middleboro said he 
had raised a good cabbage with green manure. 
Mr, Perry of Worcester had been in the busi- 
ness thirty years and always had a good crop 
from planting in pasture or uncultivated land. 
Mr. Cragin of Athol had had a like experience 
in planting cabbages in pasture land. Mr. 
Smith of West Springfield took care not to 
plant cabbages on soil that had been used for 
this purpose or turnip culture within four years 
and he always had a good crop. 
OUR HOMES. 

In the evening a full house met to hear the 
papers and discussion. Mr. W. L. Warner of 
Sunderland read the paper reported on the 
second page. 


The discussion was opened by Lieut-Gov. | 


Brackett who said the commonwealth needs the 
influences which spring from the farmers’ 
homes. The influence of which is conserva- 


tive,and a safeguard against the dangerous ten- | 


dencies which now prevail in this country. 
Home ownership has an important place in 
civilization, and the speaker favored such legis- 
lation as should partially exempt from taxation 
homes owned by their occupants, 

Prof. Stockbridge contrasted this meeting 
with that first meeting in Springfield. Then 
we had Prof. Agassiz, and Prof. Johnson of 
Yale college—and there were barely three citi- 
zens present to hear them. To-night I see the 
city well represented in the audience. The 
professor thought that the large farm is the 
most desirable; for the large producer is a per- 
son of more importance, and has more influ- 
ence on the market. But the large farmer must 
exercise the same diligence and foresight on 
1000 acres that he would on one acre. For- 


the Connecticut valley. But achange has come 
about in the last 25 years so that we cannot turn 
out all the products to advantage, which we 
once could. But we can continue to make 
butter and cheese and milk, and men and women 
supplying the world with them, to the world’s 
advantage. The chief requisites for successful 


[CONTINUED ON FOURTH PAGE.] 





THE VALUE OF VETERINARY 
SCIENCE. 


[Report of a paper read by Austin Peters, M. | 


R. C. V.S., at the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts board of agriculture at Springfield, Decem- 
ber 7.] 

THE POPULAR IDEA 
among many people is that a veterinary 
surgeon is simply a horse or cow doctor to call 
on in case of a horse having colic or a cow 


getting choked. This is correct as far as it goes, | Belmont 


but such an estimation of the value of an 
educated veterinary surgeon would be very 
limited. Besides being a general practitioner, 
his advice should be sought in all matters re- 








| persons from the bites of rabid animals. 


| lable losses. 
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to chemical changes. *?%o , “J 
formation of alcohol was av? Nps “lant 
and discovered the bacteria of tu”sy _—acid 
and acetic acid ferments. He studied tu. silk 
worm disease from 1865 to 1869 and brought 
his labors to a success{ul termination,. restoring 
to his country a lost industry. He then turned 
his attention to anthrax and fow! cholera, and 
found the germs causing them. He also found 


‘od that the 


| that by propagating the bacteria in various 


ways their virility could be increased or di- 
minished at will. He next discovered that by 
inoculating an animal with attenuated virus 
which would not give the disorders, immunity 
could be conferred, and proved the efficacy of 
his vacine for chicken cholera and anthrax. 
He has prepared a vaccine for rouget—a disease 
resembling hog cholera, and another to protect 
In- 
oculation has been successfully employed to 
protect young creatures from “black leg” and 
“black quarter” and has also been tried with 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia and rinderpest, 
but the wisdom of resorting to it in these dis- 
eases is questionable, as it seems wiser to stamp 
them out. 

In England the regulation of contagious dis- 
eases is left to the Privy Council. Its veterin- 
ary department was not organized until 1865, 
when rinderpest threatened. It was eradicated 
in 1567 and since then there have been but few 
outbreaks and these speedily suppressed. The 


| loss between 1865-7 is estimated at eight mil- 


lion pounds. Contagious pleuro-pneumonia 


| and foot and mouth disease have both existed 


in England since 1839, and occasioned incalcu- 
In England little has been done 
by veterinarians towards advancing the scien- 


| tific side of their profession, but their value is 


merly cattle raising was the great industry of | appreciated particularly by the large agricul- 


tural societies. At Smithfield al] animals must 
pass veterinary inspection as to soundness and 
as to age before they can compete for a prize. 
Unsound horses can not take prizes over sound 
ones, and animals can not be entered to com- 
pete with younger ones as of the same age. 
The Fat Stock show in Chicago, the New York 
State agriculturai society, the Bay State exhibi- 
tion, and the Dairy show in New York City last 


| spring are the instances in this country where a 


veterinarian has beenemployed. On the conti- 
nent many veterinarians rank with the medical 
men as scientists and are elected among the dele- 
gates to the international medical conferences. 


IN THIS COUNTRY 


| the first work of importance was the stamping 
| out pleuropneumonia in Massachusetts by the 


cattle commissione, the first one having been 
appointed by Gov. Banks in 1860. The malady 


| landed May 23 with three cows and a heifer im- 


lating to public health so far as it is influenced | 


by the diseases of animals. 
animals have been recognized as of great im- 


portance from a very early period, there was | 


no effort to give men systematic education as 
veterinarians until the last century. The value 
of veterinarians was early recognized; they 
were employed ‘m che gladitorial arena, and in 
the Roman cavalry. 

VETERINARY SCHOOLS. 


France was the first State to found institu- 
tions for the education of veterinarians. The 
first was founded in Lyons in 1762. This and 
the others afterward founded were under gov- 
ernmental control and are up to this day. The 
other veterinary schools of Europe (except 
Great Britain) were founded by the various 
governments, and the early directors ard pro- 
fessors were educated in France at the expense 
of their governments. England has given no 
government encouragement or support to its 
veterinary schools, and its graduates are not 
veterinarians in the broader sense as they are 
on the continent. In the United States and 
Canada are a number of veterinary colleges, 
from those which are mere diploma mills to 
institutions endeavoring to raise the standard 
of the profession and accomplish useful, honest 
results. 


Great Britain, are the results of private enter- | 


prise and depend on tuition fees and hospital 
proceeds for carrying on their work. The vet- 
erinary department of the university of Penn- 
sylvania has an endowment fund of about 
$20,000. 
day wealthy individuals will treat our agricul- 
tural colleges and veterinary schools as liberally 
as they do now classical institutions. The 
course of study at the continental veterinary 
schools is four years, in Great Britain, three, 
and here, two or three. Three years is better 
than two, and four is preferable to either, but 
the college training is only preliminary, and an 
enthusiast in any profession is really a life long 
student. Our American veterinary schools 
educate pupils to make a living as practition- 
ers, but we find the graduates uccupying posi- 
tions in the national bureau of animal industry, 
as State veterinarians and members of boards 
of health. 
FOREIGN SYSTEM. 


Germany has the most thoroughly organized 
veterinary sanitary police system of any na- 
tion in the world. The minister of agriculture 
is at the head, (both France and Germany rec- 
ognize agriculture of sufficient importance to 
make the position a cabinet one, and do not not 
make it a secreatry of agriculture and labor 
either.) The country is divided into depart- 
ments with a department veterinarian, and sub- 
divided into districts each having a district 
veterinarian. In minor outbreaks of conta- 
gious diseases the police carry out the orders 
of the veterinarians and in more extensive out- 
breaks the military assist. A quarantine may 
include raw animal products, any living thing 
even men. Adogor calf trying to cross the 
line is instantly shot. Beside the above offi- 
cials are frontier veterinarians and veterinarians 
at all the large abattoirs. Measly beef and 
pork, tuberculous beef and pork with trichinw 
is sent to the renderers; beef slightly tuber- 
culous is sold as an inferior article to be thor- 
oughly cooked before being eaten. German 
meat inspection is more important than in this 
country, as there large quantities of ham and 
sausage are eaten without any cooking. In 


France the sanitary regulations are in many re- | 


spects similar, but in the line of prevention 
much has been accomplished by protective inoc- 
ulation under the direction of M. Louis Pas- 


teur, the greatest scientist in this particular line 
the world has as yet seen. His attention was 


early called to certain fungi and their relation 


Our American colleges, like those of | 


It is to be hoped that at no distant | 


While diseases of | 
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ported from Holland by Mr. W. W. Cheney of 
Before the disease was recognized 
three calves from Mr. C.’s farm were sold to go 
to North Brookfield and then the disease 
spread. In the spring of 1860 the disease had 
spread so that legislative interference was called 
for and the commission—Pouli Lathrop, Amasa 
Walker, and Dr. G. B. Loring—were appointed 
and given $10,000. An extra session of the 
legislature was called May 30 to consider the 
further spread of the disease. Cyrus Knox 
of Palmer and E. G. Morton of Fair- 
haven were added to the board, and a co-vper- 
ting medical board—Drs. Oramel Martin and 
Calvin Ellis and a veterinarian, Dr. J. H. Stick- 
ney—appointed. This board recommended that 
the United States government establish quar- 
antine stations for imported cattle which was 
done twenty years later. In 1862 James 
Ritchie, E. F. Thayer and Henry L. Sabin were 
the cattle commissioners, and to Dr. Thayer 
belongs largely the credit of eradicating pleuro- 
pneumonia in Massachusetts, which cost the 
State about $67,500. If New York and New 
Jersey had done as nobly and bravely there 
would not be a case in the country today. The 
last congress appropriated $500,000 to help ex- 
terminate contagious pleuro-pneumonia by 
paying for diseased and exposed animals, and 
the department of agriculture sent Prof. James 
Law of Cornell University to stamp out the 
disease in Chicago, which he has effectually 
done. This national bureau of animal indus- 
try was organized by act of congress May 29, 
1884, with Dr. D. E. Salmon as chief, and the 
work done in connection with pleuro-pneumonia 
alone would repay for ail the board has cost. 
But it has investigatad other diseases, had 
charge of quarantine stations. These stations 
are of great value although not all that could be 
desired, as they are too far from the place of 
landing the cattle. 

The speaker then told what had been done by 
individual States and territories and explained 
the Massachusetts law. He recommended a 
State veterinarian on duty all the time, as the 
pay of the cattle commissioners is very small 
for men liable to be called upon at any time no 
matter how inconvenient to themselves. He 
also alluded to the different kinds of animal 
diseases that called for the work of the cattle 
commissioner, alluding particularly to E! 
Domnie,” an equine venereal disease, which was 
imported to this country a couple of years ago, 
and which has existed in Illinois to some ex- 
tent, although it is hoped that by prompt ac- 
tion of the board of State authorities it will be 
eradicated. 

Speaking about tuberculosis he said it is only 
within a few years that its infectiousness has 
been accepted by medical men and veterinarians 
and many of the older doctors will not vet ac- 
knowledge it. This disease is of vital interest, 
as it causes ten per cent at least of all hnman 
deaths. Itis frequent among milch cows of 
eastern Massachusetts and is scattered more or 
less all over the State and is annually increas- 
ing. The disease is particularly dangerous on 
account of its subtle and insiduous nature. 
The speaker urged that farmers should raise 
more stock where they are sure they can have 
perfectly healthy animals, as constant buying 
and selling tends to spread the disease more 
than anything else. The thorough cleaning 
and disinfection of stock cars and boats is par- 
ticularly important. The employment of some 
veterinary scientist to prepare attenuated virus, 
as Pasteur has done in France for hog cholera 
and anthrax was suggested. The speaker also 
recommended the oppointment of veterinary 
surgeons on boards of health, as there are so 
many diseases common to the animals and man 
that come under the jurisdiction of these boards. 
Also more attention to the inspection of meat. 
A third field of usefulness for veterinarians, 
although of minor importance to farmers, is 
the recognition of the services in the army. n 
foreign countries the army veterinary surgeon 
ranks as a commissioned officer, while in the 
United States he is a sort of nondescript, 
neither officer nor soldier. 
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/KORESTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Report of a paper read by Prof. John Robin- 
son of Salem at the country meeting of the 
Massachusetts board of agriculture at Spring- 
field, Dezember 6th, 1887.] 
CONSUMPTION OF 
It bas been concisely stated in a report of a 
forest commissioner of a neighboring state that 
“a wise economy in the use of the natural re- 
sources of a country should recognize the fact 
that certain regions of the earth’s surface are 
adapted by nature to remain covered with for- 
ests and that any attempt to devote such re- 
gions to other purposes can only be followed 
by failure and disaster.” With the destruction 
of the forests the springs disappear and the 
flow of water in our rivers is often so reduced 
in summer that navigation is suspended and 
machinery stopped, while in the spring the 
rains and melted snows pour down in destruc 
tive torrents the waters which the former for- 
ests held back for gradual distribution through- 
outthe season. Storms of wind and pelting hail 
sweep remitlessly over the bared lands, the 
fury of which was checked by the tall forests of 
the past. Our seasons gre hotter in summer 
and colder in winter than formerly, and the 
frosts reach deeper into the soil and remain 
there longer in the spring. In Massachusetts 
one of the important services which can be 
rendered by the forest trees is binding together 
and retaining in place the shifting sands which 
cover large areas of our sea coast. One of the 
few examples of ability to successfully re-plant 
these waste shore lands is to be found in the 
pitch pine plantations in the southeastern por- 
tion. The wicked and wasteful destruction of 
forests with the forest fires, which annually de- 
stroy more timber than is used for all mechan- 
ical purposes, if continued will transform into 
deserts some of the most beautiful and valuable 
territory of the United States. The consump- 
tion of white pine and the wasteful methods of 
cutting it will exhaust in fifteen years the mar- 
ketable supply in the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Adding the resources 
of the South and the woods interchangeable 
with pine, it will take but fifty years at the 
present rate of consumption to produce a pine 
wood famine in the United States. The geo- 
graphical position of New England, coming as it 
does within the influence of the moisture laden 
ocean breezes, assures for us a sufficient and 
evenly distributed rainfail and makes the for- 
ests of less climatic influence than in the in- 
terior. The destruction of the forests outside 
ef New England will probably never injurious- 
ly effect our climate, water supply or general 
bealth. Indeed the price of timber may in- 
crease so that our people can engage in profit- 
able culture on a large scale. 


FORESTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INTEKESTS. 


Owing to the decline of other agricultural | 


pursuits, and the growing interestin forest cult- 
ure, the woods throughout the State are likely to 
increase and occupy many of our bare and 
rocky hillsides. It therefore becomes import- 
ant for us to care for our growing forests, to be 
prepared to have timber to sell to our neighbors 
when the present fifty years’ supply is ex- 
hausted. 

In another respect Massachusetts is unfortu- 
nate, for two rivers of great importance to her, 
the Connecticut and Merrimac, rise in New 
Hampshire, and it is impossible for us to do 
anything looking to a retention of the forest 
growth on the mountain slopes at their sources. 
The same is true of some of the smaller rivers 
of the State. Many of our manufacturers 
have at great expense, for supplemental steam 
power or reservoir, made provisions to take the 
place of forests, the natural regulators of the 
rivers. Any system of protective forest man- 
agement in New Hampshire is of great im- 
portance to us, and suggests the importance of 
co operation in matters of forestry. Individual 
states are often without power to establish any 
system of forest management which will be of 
the slightest benefit to themselves, while it may 
be possible for a single state by a bad policy to 
ruin property in a neighboring state, while 
having no vital interests of its own to suffer. 
Hence we are forced to the conclusion that to 
be effective and just, our forest policy must be a 
national one, paternal in its nature, yet leaving 
the states power to regulate forestry affairs not 
inconsistent with the welfare of the country as 
a whole. And as Americans do not like to be 
hedged about with legal restrictions, and as 
most of the land is in the hands of the farmers, 
the people must be educated to their necessity 
before !aws can be enacted to protect and pre- 
serve our existing forestry. 

FOREST SCHOOLS. 

So far as a study of forestry may give coilege 
students a general knowledge of the subject 
and diffuse a sense of the importance of gov- 
ernmental action, it is well and good that such 
instruction should be given. But the time 
devoted to college work is so short, and the 
attractions to other courses of study so great, 
that attempts to produce foresters by any sys- 


tem of study now in vogue must result in | 


failure. There is not in this country a single 
opening for a trained forester, therefore there 
can be no students of forestry, for the 
demand must first come to create the supply. 
Since the forests of this country are its most 
valuable property, and their destruction is im- 
minent, and since there are but few educated 
forest experts, we must have a national forest 
policy and a nationa! forest school, and the 
latter must be preceded by the former, with 
forest commissioners, inspectors and guards; 
for until it has been irrevocably determined to 
preserve the public forests the school would be 
useless, as no students would join it on account 
of the uncertainty of future legislation. This 
forest school should be conducted on precisely 
the same principles as the military academy at 
West Point, and graduates should be givena 
permanent appointment in the forest service. 
If the first work of the government was the 
establishment of a forest guard,and nothing more 
accomplished than to partially restrict the forest 
fires, enough timber could be saved to exceed 
in value the cost of the service. In Massachu- 
setts, in 1880, wood to the value of upwards of 
one hundred thousand dollars, covering four- 
teen thousand acres was destroyed. 


BROWSING ANIMALS 
also do much injury to woodlands. This injury 
by exterminating seedling trees and barking 
those of a larger growth is scarcely less disas- 
trous than that done by fires. In some sections 
the preference shown by hogs for the sweet 
fruits of the white oak, beech and chestnut is 
causing these species to become replaced by less 
valuable trees having a bitter fruit discarded by 
these animals. The unscientific method which 
permits this practice is to be condemned. It 
would be a wiser economy to provide pasturage 
by a higher cultivation of the land, so that the 
largest number of animals could be pastured 
on the fewestacres. Itis a bad practice which 
obliges cattle to travel all day for their subsis- 
tence. Land which is naturally adapted for 
forest growth is not suitable for pasturage. 

The importance of Massachusetts forests is 


| commercial relation the subject of 











very{great,’andjthough thejStatejis hardly con- 
sidered in making] up the lumber statistics of 


the country, yet we have at Winchendon the 
the most important wooden-ware manufacturing 
establishment in the world. The only forest 
planting done here must be on a small scale, 
and the tree best adapted for such a purpose is 
the white pine. 


AVAILABLE VARIETIES. 


The white pine is easily cultivated and more 
certain to bring a profitadle return and in a 
shorter time than any other species. For drier 
soil and on the sandy coast, red pine or pitch 
pine may be substituted. Successful planta- 
tions of European larch bave been made, and 
the Douglas fir has shown promise of rivaling 
some of the natural conifers. Of the deciduous 
trees, the ash, hickory, chestnut, and rock 
maple are the most desirable; they are sure to 
produce timber of marketable value. To re- 
duce the list, white pine, ash, hickory and 
chestnut are safe for the farmers of Massachu- 
setts. The ash thrives here in perfection and 
its wood will always be in demand for tool 
handles. The hickory, also used for tool han- 
dles and wagon wheels, is no less important 
and is growing scarce. The chestnut is a rapid 
grower and is in demand for fence posts and 
railroad ties. Too much cannot be said in urg- 
ing our farmers to plant each year hickory nuts 
or chestnuts, or to care for the naturel seed- 
lings. 

By a little time and care, if generally done, 
the value of the farms of Massachusetts would 
be immeasurably increased. An average re- 
sult of fair profit is assured larger in proportion 
than can be shown for most agricultural crops 
where the original outlay is no greater. 

The ease, cheapness and rapidity with which 
produce can be brought to our doors from even 
California and the tropical islands south of us, 
necessitates a change in New England farm 
practice. The best land should be caretully 
devoted to neglected products, and the worn 
out or deserted fields which nature never in- 
tended should be farmed, might be wisely and 
profitably planted with white pine, and as the 
taxes would in that case be remitted under our 
laws, the owner would be making a profitable 
investment. 

The practical application of lessons taught 
by observing natural forests, and by patient 
experiments will govern the future planting 
better than hard and fast rules. <A diagnosis 
not only of the local conditions as to soil, cli- 
mate and Flora, but also the objects and finan- 
cial capacity of the would-be forester must pre- 
cede special advice. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Aside from the question of forests and their 
roadside 
and ornamental tree planting needs attention. 
Much advance has already been made in this 
respect and it only requires the encouragement 
of good examples for this practice to be devel- 
oped to a far greater extent. Good opportuni- 
ty is offered in cemeteries for planting a varie- 
ty of ornamental trees. Many cemeteries in 
country towns are particulary repulsive—noth- 
ing more than grave yards. There is room for 
much improvement in caring for them and a 
good field is open for much good work by the 
village improvement societies. The increase of 
summer visitors at the shore and country has 
had a considerable influence on the cultivation 
of ornamental trees throughout the State, and 
indeed the value of many estates for this pur- 
pose is in a great measure dependent on the 
condition and position of the trees upon them. 


| This class of residents are doing much for the 


beauty and health of many towns, and some in 
the western part of the State are being trans 
formed into charming parks. Trees naturally 
grow massed together, therefore when one is 
planted in an isolated position it will be ex- 
posed to different conditions. The additional 
exposure to wind and light encourages a more 
spreading growth and a decrease in height. 
Single trees are inclined to fruit more freely, 
and conifers under some conditions so overbear 
as to exhaust themselves and shorten their pe- 
riod of growth. Evergreens should if possible 
be planted in a light soil with a rich upper soil; 
cold beavy soils may sometimes be helped by 
underdraining. 

While there are many trees suitable for plan- 
tations or parks, lawns or rural roadsides, there 
are comparatively few suitable for city streets. 
The rock maple is most frequently used and is 
well enough when not used to the exclusion of 
other trees. For a wide street nothing can 
equal the arching effect of the American elm, 
but it requires good soil, and it is in great dan- 
ger of being cast aside through the desire of 
immediate effect. In more crowded city streets 
the European elm has proved most satisfactory. 
Its habit is more dense and it retains its foliage 
longer in the autumn. It also endures the 
poorer air of the city and is free from attacks 
of the canker worm. The Norway maple is a 
most desirable tree in the vicinity of the sea- 
shore. The white maple is a tree of graceful 
habit, but best seen in parks and lawns although 
suitable for less frequented streets. White 
ash, bass wood, red maple and Dutch elm are 
of value in proper situations, and the red oak 
has proved in many places a fine street tree. 
For many streets in country towns the hickory, 
oak, birch, chestnut and necklace poplar may 
be used which would not meet the requirements 
of the city. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

More uniformity and better trees can be se- 
cured by leaving the selection of trees for streets 
to some committee or permanent board rather 
than each individual abutter. The practice of 
tearing up trees from swamps or hillside and 
squarely cutting off their tops before setting 
them outcan not be too severely condemned. 
The trees for a time do well but as the branches 
fork at the place where the top was cut, an 
exposed place is left in which the water collects, 


rotting the centre, when deformity or Geath en- : 


sues. This is the principal reason why so 
many maple trees of a certain age are failing. 
Why not plant properly grown nursery stock 
in our streets? In narrow and business streets 
it is not to be expected that trees will ever be 
planted but there are entire streets with decrepit 
trees or none at all where they would greatly 
improve the appearance as well as add comfort 
to those frequenting it. But many obstacles 
have to be overcome, in the carelessness of those 
digging drains or setting edge stones, or in 
hitching horses to them or in gas escaping from 
the mains. 

In rural districts the best results can not be 
obtained unless the roads are properly laid out 
and, with the roadsides, well cared for. Many 
country roads are unnecessarily wide at the out- 
set. It is not uncommon to see a poorly built 
expanse of gravel wider than some crowded 
city thoroughfares, where the travel is con- 
fined to one or two cart tracks meandering 
through its weary length. Here the formal 
effect of regularly planted trees should give 
place to more grouping and a judicious growth 
of bushes, herbs and climbing plants should be 
encouraged. Where these already exist they 
are frequently cut down and left in rough piles 


| leader. 





transforming what was once an interesting 
garden bed into arubbish heap. Another per- 
nicious custom is to burn at the roadside the 
leaves and brush so as to endanger the life of 
any tree which may be growing there. There 
is law enough to protect roadside and shade 
trees but the lack is in the public sentiment to 
enforce it. The condition of the roads, the 
shrubs at the margins and the neatness of the 
walks and fences all contribute to the general 
effect and must receive attention if we are to 
take trouble to plant trees there. A great mis- 
take is often made in attempting to get quick 
results by planting trees of too great size. 
Smaller nursery grown trees if well chosen 
willalways prove the best and soon outstrip 
larger ones planted at the same time. 


ARBOR DAY AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The lists of exercises published for arbor day 
are poetic and sentimental rather than practical, 
yet if the day is for getting facts relative to 
trees, itis an invention not without some value. 
It may be necessary to set apart a special day 
for tree planting as a public holiday, but it 
woul be better if the objects could be kept in 
mind every day, and the children made more 
acquainted with the necessities of forests and 
their importance, and more familiar with the 
trees met in every day life. A class in an 
advanced school desiring to celebrate the cen- 
tennial anniversary of our nationa! independ- 
dence, planted a tree on their school grounds, 
and not being familiar in such matters they 
planted an English oak, a poor tree in this 
climate, whick now may be seen starved and 
puny. There are few persons who are suffi- 
ciently familiar with our native trees to call 
them byname. In fact the native trees, grasses 
and sedges are the ones Jeast known and least 
studied by the people. The pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of the intimate acquaintance would 
be sufficient inducement to reward any 
one for the time expended in studying 
them. One hundred and twenty five will 
cover all the species that are required to be 
known to name at sight every tree met outside 
a botanical garden or the collection of some 
arborculturist. 

Classes or clubs for the study of the native 
trees would be the means of bringing a know!l- 
edge of these matters to the young in a pleasant 
way and offer a rational excuse for social meet- 
ings. In every town some person could be 
found familiar enough with trees to act as 
The interest thus developed could not 
fail to lead to further study and a more general 
diffusion of practical information in regard to 
trees and kindred subjects. Such clubs might 
profitably supplant those now so fashionable 
for struggling with the intricacies of Browning 
and Shelley. There is now a tendency to mor- 
bidity in these matters which ought not to be 
encouraged, and any study which takes one out 
of doors and with things fresh and healthful 
can be cheerfully recommended. The study of 
the trees is as good to the body as the mind, 
for through walks and drives our system is 
invigorated while a fund of valuable informa- 
tion is being gained. 

The study of our trees, the establishment of 
ornamental plantations, the planting by road- 
sides, as well as the care of forest reserves 
tend to the good of the commonweaith and the 
prosperity of its citizens. Mr. Emerson says: 
“But why should it be thought important to 
reclaim or render valuable the waste or worthless 
lands of Massachusetts? ‘There are millions of 
acres in the western States far richer than any in 
our State. Why not go thither and occupy the rich 
wild lands? There are various reasons. Every 
improvement in agriculture, in the management 
of our forests, and in the use of the other nat- 
ural resourc®s of our State, makes it capable 
of sustaining a larger population and thus ena 
bles more of our young men and women to re- 
main with us. The advantages of our life in 
the long settled parts of the Bay State are 
greater than can be expected for more thana 
generation at least in newly settled regions. 
We live in a climate and on a soil best adapted 
from their very severity and sterility to bring 
out the energies of mind and body, and to form 
a race of hardy and resolute men. We have 
our churches, our schools, our lyceums, our 
libraries, our intelligent and virtuous neighbors, 
and we wish our children should grow up 
under the influence of the institutions which 
our forefathers have formed and left to us, and 
which we have been endeavoring to improve.” 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


[Report of a paper read by Dr. A. F. Holt, 
Surgeon general of Massachusetts, and read at 
the country meeting of the board of agriculture, 
December 7.] 

In earlier times ideas as to the cause of dis- 
ease were purely speculative, but modern re- 
search with the microscope and in the labora- 
tory causes the inevitable conclusion that con- 
tagious or infectious diseases communicated 
from one person to another are caused by 
minute vegetable germs finding Jodgment in 
some of the tissues or some of the cavities of 
the body and these growing or re-producing 
themselves—one kind in the mouth or throat 
produces diphtheria, another in the lower part 
of the bowels typhoid fever, and another in the 
stomach and upper part of the intestinal canal 
causes cholera. The speaker then went on to 
explain in a conversational way some of the 
experiments that have led to the adoption of 
this germ theory of disease. A little portion of 
common mould magnified was thrown on the 
screen. This is a plant and requires conditions 
as to soil and moisture similar to other forms 
of plant life. Place a little water on which a 
small piece of leather floats in each of three 
test tubes and in the mouths of two put plugs 
of cotton wool. Now heat them to a boiling 
point to destroy all 

FORMS OF GERM LIFE 


in the water or air in the tubes, and then place 
them away in a warm, damp place. In three 
or four days the leather in the unclosed tube 
will be covered with mould. Next remove for 
an hour or two the plugs of cotton from one of 
the closed tubes and then replace it; in a few 
days we shall find a growth of mold in this 
tube, but there will still be no growth in the 
tube in which the cotton plug was not dis- 
turbed. The explanation of these phenomena 
is thut all air which entered the permanently 
closed tubes was filtered by the fine meshes of 
the cotton, while the germs floating in air fell 
upon the moist leather in the open tubes and 
began at once to grow. In the case of the tube 
open only a short time enough germs entered 
to propagate the mould plant. Such experi- 
ments repeated many times and with uniform 
results, prove that mould and other low forms 
of vegetable life do not grow spontaneously, 
but are carried from place to place by the air 
and grow and multiply when they find proper 
soil and conditions. 

Specimens of the yeast plant as seen in fer- 
menting liquids were next thrown on the screen. 
This plant is always present when fermentation 
is going on, and the germs are so plenty in the 
air that some are always sure to find their way 





into fruit juices or other soils proper for their 
growth. 

A drop of the juice of the meat after the pro- 
cess of decomposition was well under was next 
shown, representing another form of micro- 
scopic vegetable life. Experiments with three 
test tubes, similar to those made with the mould 
germ, show that while the meat in an open tube 
begins to decompose quickly, the meat in the 
tube closed with the cotton fitter or plog re- 
mains unchanged. These latter germs are 
called bacteria and were it not for them there 
would be no such thing as decomposition after 
death except by the slow process of chemical 
changes which would require ages to bring 
about. 

There are many different forms of bacteria 
which have been recognized and classified, and 
it is by the growth of some of these bacteria in 
portions of the human body that contagious 
diseases are produced. This conclusion is not 
theory and guesswork, but the result of careful 
study by chemist and microscopist. It has also 
been found that these germs can be cultivated 
and grown outside the body, some requiring 
solutions of meat juice, others, blood serum, 
and still others, vegetable substances for their 





development. Experiments were quoted, show- 


ing that anthrax bacteria artificially cultivated | 


for many generations were as potent to produce 
disease as those taken directly from the body 
of a person or animal suffering with, or a 
person dead from, the disease. 


ments have been made with the bacteria causing | 


consumption, and also nearly al! the contagious 
diseases, such as cholera, typhoid fever, diph- 


theria, pleuro-pneumonia, swine plague, etc., | 


by hundreds of observers, all of whom have | tank for “shot gun” cans, and a largest size 


come to the same conclusions. Illustrations of 
these different forms of bacteria were shown. 


In considering 
DISEASE PRODUCING GERMS 


MAY BE CONVEYED 


HOW THESE 


from the sick to the well, diphtheria was taken 
as an example. The germs producing it fix 
themselves securely in the throat or nostrils, 
and there reproduce themselves, hence the 
secretions from these parts are most dangerous, 
for they are swarming with these germs. These 
secretions may fall on the dress of the attend- 
ant, the bedding, the floor or the furniture. 
They are soon dried in the warm room and are 


worked into a fine dust that readily floats in the | 
Therefore contact or approximate coniact | 
the 


air. 
between sick and well, or contact with 
clothing of patient or attendant is of the great- 
est danger. 
towels, cloths, etc., that have been 
chambers, whether used or not. 

A pool of stagnant water presents all the con- 
ditions for the growth of bacteria, as does a 
stream of dirty slops from a sink spout. A 
neighbor half a mile away may have had some 
contagious disease in his house, and the house- 
wife takes the bedding, carpets, etc., out doors 
to clean the room. The winds blowing through 
these articles take up some of these germs and 
carry them hither and thither, and some find 
in the stagnant pool or sink water near the 
house. All the conditions of growth and repro- 
duction become a new focus for disease; 
and the children playing about may become 
infected. 

Or perhaps these germs may have been sucked 
up the sink pipe, and found lodgement in some 
decomposing matter caught in the joints or ir- 
regularities of the pipes, and from there found 


their way to the dishes used on the table. | 


Offensive smelling, untidy sink pipes have been | 
one of the most common causes of the spread of 
diphtheria, and often cases of other contagious | 
diseases can be traced to this source. These 
diseases may be communicated by defective 
sewer and house drains. 

The presence of sewer gas in a house is not | 
of itse!f dangerous, though it may produce 
headache, nausea, and a depression of the vital 
powers; but it is positive evidence that the in- 
mates of such a house are in direct communi- | 
eation with the interior of the sewer or drain | 
pipes where these germs may abound and 
from which they may be carried up by the gas. 

Typhoid fever is largely due to germs re- 
ceived through the medium of food or water 
supply. It is an ulceration of the small glands 
in the lower part of the bowels, and for this 
reason, in this disease the excretions from the 
bowels are the great source of danger. A num- 
ber of instances were quoted where the spread 
of this disease was directly due to throwing the 


Similar experi- | 


| the hogs and calves. 





So also are the dishes, knives, | 
forks and spoons used in the sick room, also | 
in sick | 


| system 


| cess because you can 
will be as good, with less work and have fresh | 
| skim milk. 





excreta of a typhoid fever patient near a well 
or source of water supply. In some instances 
many persons had been sick when taking milk 
from a milkman whose cows had drunk such 
infected water. 
TO PROTECT OURSELVES 

from these diseases we should have no unneces- 
sary contact with those sick with any of them; 
have no festering pool of stagnant water near 
the house, or filthy sink drain discharging its 
contents under the windows; Lave no rotting 
wood or vegetables in the cellar, which should 
be dry and the walls whitewashed. Clay sewer 
pipes with cemented joints in a house are never 
safe; they may be kept tight, but the inmates 
of such a house are liying over a volcano. 

When we have acase of contagious disease in 
our own homes, the infected person should be 
isolated as much as possible; when possible, an 
adjoining room sbould be set apart, in which 
the nurse and attendants may change their | 
clothing before visiting other parts of the 
house. The sick room should be supplied with 
two or more wash basins, a large slop jar,a 
generous supply of small cloths, and a large 
bottle or jug with a solution for disinfection. 
This disinfecting solution is an all-important 
matter and should always be prepared under 
the direction of the physician. Never rely on 
the patent germicides and deodorizers that are 
hawked about. The best disinfectant where 
solutions can be used is bi-chloride of mercury, 
one part to a thousand of water. It is a deadly 
poison and ite use is dangerous, but the germs 
of disease are more so. All of the soiled linen 
or clothing should be kept by itself and thor- 
oughly soaked in the disinfecting liquor or 
thoroughly boiled before any other than the 
nurse is allowed to handle them. All dishes, 
etc., used by the patient should be scalded in 
boiling water before they leave the room. No 
pieces of food should ever be carried from the 
sick room; they should be at once burned. In 
cases of diphtheria the secretions of the mouth 
and throat should be received on small pieces 
of old cloth, and these should be burned; or if 
a spit cup is used it should contain a quantity 
of the disinfectant. In case of typhoid fever 
the excreta should be carefully disinfected. 
The nurse or attendant should wash her hands 
in the disinfecting solution, step outside the 


| stimulus to thought and progress. 


| others. 
| one has better cows, feeds better, bas warm sta- 


| to 





sick room and change her wrapper and remove 

her cap before visiting other parts of the house. | 
A recovered patient should not leave the sick 
room till thoroughly bathed and dressed in an | 
adjoining room if possible. All of this clothing, 
bed linen, etc., should be boiled. The room 
should be made as tight as possible, and fumi- | 
gated by burning at least two pounds of sulphur ' 


to every thousand cubic feet of space. This 
can be done in an old kettle or coal hod, put- 
ting in a few inches of earth on which to burn 
the sulphur. 

If these terrible maladies are to be eradica- 
ted it will be through the intelligent and hearty 
co-operation of all the people. We have boards 
of health who have been given great powers, 
but to be successful im their efforts they must 
have the hearty and intelligent co operation of 
all the people, and more can be done by the 
individual effurts of those having immediate 
charge of the sick than by any or all of these 
boards with their great power. Reform must 
come through the active, energetic and intelli- 
gent action of the people themselves. 





CREAMERIES. 


[Reportof a paper read by Mr. L. T. Hazen 
of Hazen’s Mills, N. H., at the country meet- 
ing of the Mass. board of agriculture at Spring- 
held, December 8, 1887.| 


BUILDINGS. 


My building is 24x45—the basement used for | 


creamery work, and the upper part for my 
butter maker’s tenement. The basement is 
four feet under ground and six above. As you 
enter it you enter aroom 12x16 used for wash- 
ing cans, and other articles, and for 
steaming There is running 


bowls 


tubs, boxes etc. 


water and appliances fur heating water and | 
|; Sure 


steaming tubs, etc. 

The nextroom 16x24 is used 
working, printing and tubbing the butter 
next room is 10x12 in which is an ice 


for churning, 
The 


water 


Cooley creamer, anda refrigerator. On the 
back ,side of the building is a lean-to 12 feet 
wide in the basement of which is my ten horse 
power boiler and an engine, and above is the 
separator, the milk from which is carried out in a 
movable iron pipe into barrels and from this to 
I carry steam to my barn 
and silo where is another engine to do thresb- 
ing and ensilage cutting. The cost of the 
building was about $1200, separator, $350; 
two churns, $80 (I like two that will churn 
about 100 lbs. each better than one larger one) 


butter worker, $20; and about $300 worth of 


boxes, cans, etc. ‘Lhis is an outfit for from 600 
to 1000 cows. I have the buttermilk carried 


out and emptied into barrels; my men think | 


this work unnecessary and that the buttermilk 

could be run out ina pipe. 1 think my way 

promotes the sweetness of the creamery. 
SYSTEMS. 

I favor a whole milk system when the patrons 
live near enough to make it practicable. This 
brings the whole business under the 
control of the butter maker alone is 
responsible and therefore moze particular. In 
the gathered cream system some of the cream 


who 


may not be just right and the butter maker has | 
| something to lay all imperfections to. 
the troubles with cream in the gathered system, | 
to scalding | 


Among 


attention 
creamers; as the 


some arise from lack of 
cans, particulsrly the Cooley 
milk does not sour before the cream rises they 


seem so fresh and sweet that some say to them- | 
selves that they don’t need thorough cleansing, | 


and so neglect them tili the cream is injured. 


| The cans should be scalded every other day. | 
| Again many 
| rooms, 
| absorb odors of onions, cabbage, fried ham and | 
| doughnuts. 


farmers have not suitable milk 


and others are so near the kitchen as to 


When whole milk comes to the creamery I 
should say get the cream by the separator pro- 
get 


Cleanliness is absolutely necessary 
in making good butter and is always observed 
in creameries, for the butter maker realizes 
importance and also knows that his creamery 


Its 


perfectly clean, sometimes pretty well, some- 


| times would be all right if there was suitable 
arrangements, and sometimes would not be all | 


right under any circumstances. 
BENEFITS. 


Butter from a creamery is always of uniform 


quality, as good as some dairies and better than | 
| more than a mere stopping-place, but the abode 


the average. Those to receive the most benefit are 
those who from lack of the wife’s health and 
strength, or from want ofsuitable rooms and ma- 


chinery, or other unavoidable or avoidable causes | 
cannot make good butter. Those who have good, | 
well kept cows, and make first rate butter may | 
not gain financially by going intothe creamery | it we 

but there will be a great benefit in the restful look | 

and renewed beauty of the wife or daughter. | 
| The creamery confers a benefit as an educator, | 
associations, new practices, | 
The | 


. . | 5 rs... silw > ay ‘ a6 > j 
methods, improved goods, and im- | and papers—a daily paper and at least one agri- 


new 


and 


introducing 
new ideas 
improved 
proved prices of the creamery are a powerful 
The patrons 


new trains of thought. 


in meeting each other and discussing their 


creamery affairs find that some with an equal 


|} number of cows are producing more milk than 


Why is it—is asked, and they find that 


bles, weighs the milk of each cow and keeps a 
record of each, and when he finds one that does 
not pay sells her and buys a better; others begin 
follow this example, and see 
an im provement and thrift on the 
whole farm. 
ping stone in the path of progress leading toa 


you soon 


increased 


higher condition both socially and agricultur- 


Itisa good missionary station in any | . 
| rightly used, though to try to winter any stock 


ally. 
neighborhood. 
is a successful creamery and I will show you 
good farms undera high state of cultivation 
and good buildings and happy households, 
tilled with choice reading, agricultural, secular 
and literary. 


Show me a section where there 


It is not enough that patrons’ milk what their | 


cows give, churn it and ‘‘wait for the wagon.” 


Perfect cleanliness should be observed in every | 


deparfment, also there should be good feed and 
care. 
butter from poor milk. 


peculiarities, but feed and care are the most 
important factors. 
SELLING BUTTER. 

We can work up a family trade by pushing 
and advertising, by making a strictly first class 
article and sending out ten pounds at a time so 
that it will be always fresh. This brings good 
prices but there is lots of work and book keep- 
ing init. With less work you can get a retail 


grocers’ trade and if he is ina good locality | ; 
~ | vated, and which even now would require as 


| little labor to bring them back to fertility as 


you can get good prices from him, but you 
must know him to be safe and honest. 


Taking all things into account I think we | 
| will be as well offto put up our butter in the 


best possible style, if in tubs get the best, if in 


small boxes get the different styles so as to give | 
| good look over the 


each customer what he wants. Also have good 


| style prints and good packing boxes and you 


are in position to send just what is ordered, 
Then select a good reliable commission house 


| and send your butter to them regularly once or 


twice a week and let them work up atrade. It 
has been suggested that the creameries associa- 








| wives get 


} country. 


more batter which | 


|; Cares. 
is liable to be inspected by any of the patrons | 
at any time; but home dairies are sometimes | 


| Start at once for the hotel or 
| the topics of the day, but when the father and 


| and the western prairies, let us 


The creamery is therefore a step- | 


No butter maker can make gilt edged | 
Quality depends to 
some extent upon the breed and individual | 





tion rent stores in the cities and do their own 
selling. Iam not yet prepared to. endorse this 
plan, though properly managed it could be 
made to pay. But one great objection is that 
we would have the opposition of the commission 
houses to contend with and they would combine 
to break us down; though by proper care in 
getting competent and men to take 
charge of our stores this objection could be 
overcome in time and a good business worked 


up. 


honest 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


[Report of a paper read before the Massa- 
chusetts board of agriculture, at Springfield, 
Dec 6, 1887, by W. L. Warner of Sunderland. } 

This paper traced the early eondition and 
history of agriculture, showing that it is an 
industry essential to civilization. Intelligence 
and education are necessary for the sure success 
of agricultare, as it requires a bright, intelligent 
person to become a successful farmer. To 
meet the competition of the West we must 
raise what will bring the quickest and most 
substantial returns, and 
work will generally pay. 


inte:ligent 
Many of our farmers 
are sending large sums of 


earnest, 


money for invest- 
ment in theWest,and not a few are robbing their 


| Own farms to enrich and benefit the West. If 


the money had been invested on the farm, in 


| repairing buildings, purchasing new machinery 


be 


land, it would 
When the 


or enriching the a safe and 


investment. land is ina high 


| State of cultivation farming will pay, and when 
tj her he . ] , 
it does there will be no trouble in keeping the 


boys on the farm, who will find reliable 


returns than on the western prairies or in the 


more 


Colorado mines, and without their hardships. 
All over New England houses are going to 
decay, more suitable to be occupied and in 
pleasanter locations than many in the West. 
Go West, young man, and see the country, and 
then return and make for yourselves homes on 
the hillsices and in the valleys of our pleasant 
New England. Let us have in the country 
comforts and social life, leaving dazzling ele- 
gancies and showy pretensions to the cities. 
Home in the country signifies comfort with 
abundance. One great trouble of country life 
is farmers’ lack of confidence in each other and 
absence of hearty co-operation. The manu- 
facturers or the physicians combine and agree 
upon prices, while the farmers too often refuse 
to tell each other what they get for their apples 
or potatoes; they are also inclined to look too 


| much on the dark side and grow complaining. 


But the outlook is farming is 


more popular than twenty-five years ago, and 


improving ; 


the law of progress seems to be that the return 
labor shall All 
have their pleasures and their difficulties; the 


upon rise. kinds of business 
merchant groans at bad debts and his constant 
of em- 
ployment in dull times, the man of salary at 
the 


confinement, the mechanic at the lack 
danger of loosing his position—all com- 
plaining because they have none of the quiet 
Farming is the 
safest of employments, farmers and farmers’ 


and independence of farm life. 


more 
pursuits. 
In a moral view the life of the agriculturist is 
purest Of any, 


a comfortable living, which is 


than can be said in many other 


he 
toe and no one possesses so 


many opportunities for having a pleasant and 
the 


trees 


home as 
Pure 


tained almost without price. 


In! +f) 
delightful man who lives in the 


air, and flowers are ob- 
The desire to own 
the roof under which one sleeps is distinctly an 
American characteristic, and it is the duty of 
the farmer to study his home as well as the 
and 
wife and mother exerts a 

the Nothing can 


so well soothe and relieve sorrow as her gentle, 


and in direction to 
beautify both. 


great 


soil, every 
The 


upon 


improve 


influence home. 
loving hand, yet she is often neglected and left 
alone, tired and weary, among her perplexing 
Let ber share our joys and sorrows, be 
near as 
possible share our lot in sunshine as well as 
not what give but what we 
share that affords us happiness and sweetens 
life. 


in possession of our secrets, and as 
storm. It is we 


Some men when the day’s work is done 
store to talk over 


| sons spend the evenings at the home fireside, it 


will be greatly improved, for homes should be 


of contentment, and happiness. We 
have not cultivated the habit of enjoying our- 
selves, and are always in a hurry, working 
from morn toeve with no time for recreation or 
pleasure. We must make our children happy 
would make them We 
show them the bright life. 


peace 


should 
Provide 
them with entertainments or they will provide 
their own. If our homes are pleasant and 
cheerful, our children wii! prefer to remain on 


good. 


side of 


the farm. Furnish the home with good books 
shall 
and 
be sup- 


all members 


well-tilled 


cultural paper which the 


Have garden 
table 
plied with all the luxuries that are so easily 
Cultivate 


read. a good, 


fruits in abundance, and let the 


grown. flowers and do not forget 
music, a piano or organ adds greatly to the 
pleasures of the home. It cannot be expected that 
all the boys and giris will remain on the farm 
but while we merchants and 


grow statesmen, 


professional men, and give much to the cities 
retain the best 


upon the old homestead. 


SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Straw has considerable nutritive value if 
on it alone is such an abuse of it as to make the 
possession of a straw stack an absolute injury 
to any one who attempts it. 

sreed up 
dairy herds distinct, make breed 


your best, keep your beef and 
and pedigree 
a secondary consideration; weed out your in- 
ferior animals and get pedigree, if you can, 
with individual merit. 

It may seem a bit heretical, in view of the 
accepted opinion that the West is the country 
for farmers and the East for manufacturers, 
but we are nevertheless inclined to the surmise 
that the same amount of intelligence, capital, 
enterprise, pluck and hard work, put into farm- 
ing in New England that is required for the 
West, would win fully as great success here. 
We doubt if James A. Bill of Lyme, who farms 
it on business principles and business-like 
shrewdness, would have been any more suc- 
cessful in Iowa than he has been in Lyme, 
Conn. There are farms all over New England 
to be had ‘‘for a song” which were once culti- 


would be needed on the average virgin prairie 
land of the West. The young man who in- 


| teuds to seek his living from the soil and de- 


vote himself to its cultivation had better take a 
surface of familiar 
States before he sets out for the broader fields, 
more remote from markets, of the great West. 


these 


—New Haven Palladium. 





A man reasons falsely because he feels badly. 
Purify the blood by the use of Warner’s Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilla. 120 doses $1. 
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MRS.A. E. WHITAKER. 


Woman’s ability for organizing and 
managing has been exemplified by Mrs. 
Marion McBride in her work at the recent 
Mechanics fair. In addition to her task 
as press agent, which was by no means 
light, she successfully brought together 
the largest and best display of woman’s in- 
dustrial, artistic and. literary work. Its 
merits are al eady familiar to the public, 
who have been so interested and enter- 
tained by the comprehensive exhibit. 
Mrs. McBride has for some time been en- 
deavoring to introduce fancy weaying into 
New England villages to furnish a means 
of employment for women and to meet a 
demand for original and exclusive pat- 
terns of draperies. The home-made 
woolen coverlets woven fifty or sixty 
years ago in conventional designs and the 
primary colors are today being utilized as 
art draperies and this has led to the hope 
of reviving certain branches of hand weav- 
ing. An old loom was set up in the co- 
lonial kitchen at the fair and the process 
of weaving exemplified to the interested 
spectators by Mrs. Sarah Noyes Wood- 
ward of West Newbury. She has woven 
upon it handsome chenille rugs, made from 
rags, a full description of which was given 
some time since in this department. Mrs. 
Woodward employs young girls as weavers 
on hand looms, and is making these rugs 
for one dollar each. She will continue to 
make them at that price for several months 
hoping to get the industry fully started 
during the winter. She will also weave 
rag carpets for thirty-five cents a yard, 
which includes the warp made especially 
for them, but her specialty now is dra- 
peries from silk rags and the durable rugs 
above mentioned. 

In former allusions to the matter of rag 
carpets and to the weavers of our ac- 
quaintance, we have refrained from men- 
tioning names and sup- 
posed that the expense of freight or ex- 


localities, as we 


press on rags to the weaver and also on the 
ing would make it im- 


h work 
Mrs. 


gone into the business on 


return roll of carpe 


have 


, 
prac ticable to suc 
from 


seems 


one’s home, but 
to 
such a large 


art 


have 

? 
scaie, 
such features into it that we are glad 
to mention her name. 

It is beleived by many that there are pos- 
ot 
ioned hand loom not yet 


to this 


sibilities artistic work on the old-fash- 
dreamed of, and 
a few deter- 


establish industry 


mined ones have already planned for its 
The 
find greater satisfaction in 
weaving original textiles than in mediocre 
work of other kinds of wh‘ch there is a sur- 


plus and which brings no profit. 


introduction. artist weaver may yet 


designing and 





A WOMAN FARMER. 


The story of the widow with a young 
family keeping the farm in her own hands 
and managing it so profitably as to sup- 
port herself and children and give them a 
good education is a familiar one. There 
were many such during the war. The ex- 
pense of employing a strong hand in the 
field was frequently offset by discretion in 
planning the business, for it mattered not 
if she hired the roughest part of work 
done provided she had brain enough to di- 
rect it. Perbaps under her direction 
there was a wiser management 
household expenses than could have been 
possible if the husband had lived, for men 
do not always know the best way of saving 
money when they dictate how and where 
every penny out from the household purse 
shall go. these wo- 
men were farmers from force of circum- 
stances and not from choice, and when the 
family was grown and educated the mother 
sold the farm, perhaps to a son, and neither 
herself or daughters thought of farming as 
Occa- 


in the 


Usually, however, 


a vocation for feminine workers. 
sionally now-a-days we hear of women 
voluntarily choosing agriculture as a busi- 
ness and a few women of wealth and so- 
cial distinction have interested themselves 
in farming, invested their money in fine 
stock and country homes, in which accord- 
ing to a growing fashion they stay longer 
and longer each season, coming with the 
birds and not leaving until the first snow 
flake has fallen; some even linger until 
after Thanksgiving believing that festival 
can be celebrated in the best and happiest 
manner in a country house. 

Whatever the motive that leads women 
to take up agricultural pursuits, they are 
always treated with respect and almost in- 
variably complimented on their skill and 
success. This is the fact in the case of 
Miss Lottie Temple of Heath, Mass; no- 
ticing a three or four line allusion to her 
in the Boston Herald, a reporter of the 
New EnNGianp Farmer and GRANGE 
Homes was sent upon a tour of investiga- 
tion and reports that she owns a large 
farm, which she manages alone and on 
which she does all the work except hiring a 
little of the heavier rough work at plow- 
ing, haying and harvesting. She takes en- 
tire care of and milks seven cows, keeps a 
pair of horses and a few sheep. The 
farm is a good grass farm, capable of 
keeping rather more stock than she now 
has. She raised this year quite an amount 
ot barley, oats and one hundred bushels of 
corn on the ear; her potato crop was not 
large suffering in common with the crop 
generally. She made over two hundred 
pounds of maple sugar unaided after hiring 
the trees tapped. The farm buildings are 
new and everything is kept in that state of 
repair and order which most women like to 
see, and which gives an air of thrift to the 





done far | 
W oodward | 


and to have introduced | 


home of this energetic young woman and 
her invalid mother. It is the general tes- 
timony in that locality that the farm is 
managed better than when in possession of 
her father. 

How much wiser and happier to choose 
this mode of life than to struggle in compe- 
tition with poorly paid music teachers and 
seamstresses, or to be bound to the exac- 
tions of even the better paid callings which 
are found only where the cost of living is so 


great as to leave little balance between the 


weekly wages and necessary expenses. 





WHAT TO GIVE THE CHILDREN. 


Some useful hints about toys were given in a 
late number of Child Culture which are timely, 
now that nearly everybody has to buy a gift 
for one or more children, and much of the 
pleasure derived from these gifts will depend 
upon their appropriate selection. 

In these.days of mechanical toys of all kinds 
it is a aifficult matter to decide upon the best, 
and the parent or relative who makes the round 
of a toy shap or even toy counter feels bewil- 
dered at the wariety. ‘Children have so much 
more to make them happy now than they did 
when I was a child,” is heard on the lips of 
almost every grown person. 

How shall we choose toys is an importaat 
question, beeause it involves the education, 
amusement and development of children. The 
amusement of a child is important, since upon | 
that depends in no small degree the proper rest 
and consequent vigor of both body and mind. 

The best toy for the girl is the doll, and 
sometimes it is best forthe boy also. Nota 
big doll however, and usually not one already 
dressed. Rather choose a “practical” one. 
Not so large but what the child can make 
dresses, hats, shues, and all manner of fine 
things for kerself, and not so fine that the home- 
made articles will appear oppressively poor. In 
a word get a doll that can be played with, 
dragged about by an arm, abused, petted, given 
medicine, dropped in the dust, taken to bed 
and above all loved. 

The best gift for the boys is a knife. It 
should not be a toy, but a knife made for use. 
Put with it an awl, a hammer, some wire, nails, 
and some thin boards and perhaps a saw. Then 
add a whetstone and teach the boy how to 








sharpen a tool. For the very little fellow who | 
cannot be trusted with edged tools, buy the | 
cart that can be used for loads. Not a fine | 
thing, but one that can carry sand or mud, | 
Don’t buy a boat for a boy who cannot get near | 
the water. At the seaside be sure that the boat 
is usable. Shovels and pails are good for the 
beach, and so would trowels be if they could 
be had. The railway train is good if your boy 
ean build for it. But a steam driven | 
engine becomes monotonous if one can do | 


tracks 


| nothing with it, save fill it with water and sup- | 


t | 





The cheaper trains are good | 
really enamored with the | 


ply it with fuel. 
for who are 
railway. 

When getting a bed for dolly, don’t get one 
complete. Mattress and pillows are enough. 
But provide materials for sheets and spreads 
and blankets. There then is something to do. 
The present which will keep the child busy, is 
the one which affords the most lasting enjoy- 
ment. 

As a rule, games are disappointing, especially 
the new ones which are so highly recommended 
by eminent ministers of the gospel, senators, 
etc. Don’t make the mistake of giving a back- 
gammon board to an only child. The girl 
should have a work basket and a scrap bag. 
The latter should be kept well tilled, and with 
pieces which the child is free to cut and sew 
and destroy at her own sweet will. The pieces 
should be in size proportionate to the doll. In 
the same way, if the boy has a shop he should 
not be obliged to hunt for materials with which 
to work. 

Suggestions of how to make things are 
often more useful than toys. The success of 
the dissected map is largely due tc the fact that 
when putting it together, the child feels that he 
is making something 

Boxes of colors are useful, if the children to 
whom they are given have an eye for color. To 
be a real pleasure they should be taught how to 
manipulate them. It is unfortunate for the 
little ones that the water colors are more diffi- 
cult to use than oil. When the boy can make 
things, a few tubes of oil color with a bottle of 
turpentine and a couple of brushes, will enable 
him tv make his work vastly more satisfactory 
than it would be uncolored. 

Marbles, ‘‘jacks,”’ tops and balls, are all use- 
ful as implements of play. The kite ought to 
be made by the child. In tbe country, kite 
making is the best of amusements for the 
month of March. 

The mechanical toys, so called, among which 
we may class all sorts of moving figures, clock - 
work boats, etc., are too often a sorrow to a 
youngster. The steam engine is however, often 
useful, giving real pleasure. 

We have seen a farmer’s son get infinite 
amusement from making oxen out of blocks, 
four short sticks forming legs and two more 
the horns. These were yoked with string and 
fastened to spools which answered for carts. 
In this case the father’s occupation determined 
the child’s interest. 


boys 





THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM. 


A young gentleman was much embarrassed 
the other day in writing to a lady doctor, who 
added to skill and learning the charms of youth- 
ful beauty. He declares that when he wrote 
the words, ‘‘Dear Ductor,” at the beginning of 
his letter, he could not help blushing at the 
unseemly familiarity. He thought of Portia in 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,” and blushed again 
as he viewed his impudent-looking words on 
the paper. But he had to let them stand, not 
wishing to seem disrespectful by omitting all 
salutation, and not daring to invent one of his 
own. 

There is one comfort: we are shortening 
these ceremonious beginnings and endings. A 
journalist, some time ago, examined three 
hundred of his letters to see what form of 
termination was most frequently used, “Yours 
truly” carried the day. It occurred eighty-five 
times in the three hundred. All the other 
forms, such as “‘Yours respectfully,” and “Sin- 
cerely yours,” fell far behind, and only two of 
his correspondents had been guilty of the gross 
falsehood of writing, “Your obedient servant.” 
—New York Ledger. 





Kate Field says: ‘‘Perhaps a noble race may 
be evolved out of fried meat, hot soda biscuits, 
ice-water and the great American pie, but I 
don’t believe it. Ido not forget that Emerson 
ate pie for breakfast, and with childlike sim- 
plicity asked what pie was for if not to be 
eaten; but I also remember that Emerson’s 
rare intellect lost its balance at an age when 
Gladstone and Bright and our own Wendell 


| have more care, and 


| its 
| rounded with the broad low 
| its open fireplace, and in one, which a hundred 
| years ago must have been the grand parlor, 
there are three rows of dutch blue tile around | 
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| sects in the ground, 





Holmes are still at work.” 
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A SCHOOL GIRL’S CHRONICLE. 


iO. V. 


June the month of roses, is passing quickly 
on; in other schools the girls are counting the 
days till they will go home. Ours is a sum- 
mer school, and we are counting roses instead. 

The west door of our conservatory opens 
upon the path of roses. Winding slightly, and 
broken midway by a fountain, so that there is 
ever a mystery beyond, this beautiful avenue is 
something to be cherished. 

The wild sweet briar meets us as we open the 
door, then choice climbing roses are over and 
each side of us for many yards, then tall bushes 
and standards, then smaller and smalier, till at 
the fountain’s side we find a little old-fashioned 
button rose. 

Around the fountains, weet elysium bloomé as 
white as snow, then the path of roses con- 
tinues, the plauts growing taller and taller till 
the climbers come again, and end it where the 
sweet briar goes wildly sprawling over a great 
rock. 

I wandered around this rock, and there I 
found a deep pink rose, quite double, but not 
perfect, and some of its stamens were attached 
to the imperfect petals. The stem is quite red- 
dish. I gathered one and brought it to my 
class, they told me that itis an almost extinct 
rose which does not like transplanting, an old- 
fashioned “cinnamon rose” they called it, so I 
named it ‘“‘grandma’s rose,” and I hope that 
many of them now are growing under the win- 
dows of my farmhouse waiting for me. I will 
take good care of them. Several of the girls 
tell me that they have these roses at their 
homes, but have never thought them worth 
keeping before, now they will see that they 
are not choked by 
grass, out of existence. 

I know that at my great-aunt’s place, where 
as a child I played, the same roses must have 


bloomed, for the sight of these carried me to | 


which still stands with 
stone in its center; 


rooms, each 


that quaint old house, 
great chimney of 
with 


the fireplace, and the wainscotting reaches to 
the ceiling; on the tail narrow mantle still 
stands the old vases in which the lovely great 


brown eyes at us from her picture, used to put 
these sweet old roses, I am sure. I wrote to 
jearn if these roses bloomed there still under 
the window where I played, but they send me 
word that they are extinct, and no one around 
has any like them. I am so sorry. One of 
those lovely roses to me is worth a dozen of 
these coarse fashionable beauties we wear now. 

The early morning work of several of us has 
been the care of the roses, and we gather 
great quantities of them with the dew on. 
Our principle duty is to see that no faded 
flowers are left to goto seed, this throws the 
strength into the buds and gives us many more 
flowers. We stir up the soil around the plants 
frequently, to disturb the eggs and young of in- 
beside giving air to the 
roots. There is a variety of insects that attack 
the roses. The red spider on some of the 
bashes we easily get rid of, but the rose slugs, 
green, soft, semi-transparent little fellows give 
us the most trouble of all, they have such large 
families, and are so very expeditious in their 
work, ’tis some work to get abead of them. 

We use powdered white hellibore, a table- 
spoonful to a yzllon of hot water, and use it 
thoroughly under the leaves and on the birds 
with an atomizer, this keeps them quite in 
check ; once is not enough; a few slugs will be 
sure to hide, and the next set of buds or new 
leaves will afford them a new good place to set 
up housekeeping and raising a family again. 

In garden work one can not be careless or 
idle, there are too many little busy summer- 
workers-in-the-garden who rest all winter, and 
then all summer fight us on every side. 

We got ahead of the rose bugs by our early 
morning vigilance, they are early risers too, 
and we took little pails of water with us, and 
knocked them into a morning both, and then 
burned them up. Wecould not do this our- 
selves, but “old Timothy,” who is always 
ready to help us out of any trouble, takes all 
our pails, and brings them back empty, and we 
do not ask him how he did it, but we know 
they go the way of the potato bug, and we see 
them no more. 

NO. VI. 


I will copy my first notes upon housekeeping, 
“Home culture,” before they become too nu- 
merous, for now I have spent one week in 
that “Section.” I was rather pleased with my- 
self as I stood before the mirror and put on my 
dainty cap with its pretty bow, for housekeep- 
ing and making cake—synonymous terms with 
me then—seemed lovely things to do, and this 
section has been my admiration ever since I 
have been here. But I had no cake to make, 
and came to grief before night; tried to wash 
dishes as I saw another girl do, so broke three 
pretty saucers, and the house-mother told me 
to take up but one dish at a time to wipe. 
Then I got my apron wet, which was quite un- 
necessary, and not neat; and I tore my dress 
A chapter of accidents for my first day. 

I want to write down carefully this house- 
keeping, because it is all unknown to me, and 
because papa says he wants his daughter to be 
“able some day to keep house well for some- 
body ;” he says that as much unhappiness is 
caused by bad housekeeping as most anything 
else bad that he could think of; he did not say 
bad morals, but he said “bad house and home- 
keeping often develops bad morals in some of 
the family.” 

Our house-mother is to give us @ lecture soon 
upon this ‘‘Home culture.” I will make notes. 

This week, after the morning prayers, ten of 
us make the beds for the sixty girls; we do 
this and dust the rooms, putting everything in 
perfect order, from wash stands to pillow shams, 
in thirty minutes. Two at a time in a room 


makes it easy work after a few 
days. The first morning my 
room-mate and I made our beds 
three times before we got the 
handling of having everything 
level. The perfection of the bed 
making here is a marvel, and 
nothing indifferent will be ac- 
cepted, even if we had to do it over 
ten times. The monitors are critical, but kind, 
and they seem to do everything so quietly and 
easily. 
| Once I have swept. Susie, who is accom- 
plished in the art, laughed heartily at me; but 
the next time I hope to be quite equal to her. 
The morning work in the sleeping rooms, and 
the setting of the tea tables, and washing the 
tea dishes are almost our only household work 
this week, nothing very serious, and really 
dainty work for me so far. But it is amusing 
to see how differently we all go atit. We are 
left somewhat to work it out by ourselves at 
first. I presume this is to find out how much 
we know, or really, how little we know. 

One poor new girl tumbled, I might say, her 
dishes, glasses, cups, saucers, spoons,—every 
thing she could, and as fast, into a large dish 
pan and putting it under a faucet set the hot 
waterrunning. She was going to be ahead of 
usall. The quietness with which the house- 
mother said, ‘‘Not so, my dear, we’ll do this 
over again,” was amusing, and the crest-fallen 
girl who had just said she “did not want any 
one to teach her house-keeping,” took the 
things out of the pan and submiited quite 
gracefully to being told that her silver must go 
to the pupils who washed the silver, and glass 
to those who washed glass, and that she must 
do her cups and saucers and plates separately, 
and wipe each one singly; that first, all slops 
from the cups and crumbs from the plates must 
be taken away, so that the dishes were fit to be 
put into the water, which had to be soaped with 
a wire soap-holder. We are expected too, to 
use the dish mops and they are kept as clean 
and white as the china. 

I have not had a peep into the kitchen yet, 
and shall have no call there until I have been 
here many months. But setting the tea-tables 
this season brings with it hulling strawberries, 
quarts and quarts of them! I wondered which 
was best to do, hulling or picking. Our sec- 
tion has not had a chance at that yet, but the 
section that 1s doing it seemed so very jolly 
over it that Iwas glad when a companion 
asked me to take her place one morning. I 
had put on gloves to work in the roses, so put 
on gloves to work in the berries, an old dark 
green pair. Of course I never thought of 
dew, and of course when the 
drawn off at the sound of the warning 
it was to discover a pair 
after four 


wet gloves were 
break- 
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hands, 
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| near so hot as on the dry tennis court, nor does 
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Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre- 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa- 
rations. <A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 
creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 





blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 

* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

**T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
frooe, appetite and seemed to build me over.” 
KK, M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

**T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
else. It cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J. F. Nixon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Granite Staté Evaporator 


Still takes the lead as a Sugar Making Apparatus. 
Its low price, great durability, and small liability 
to injury by use, should make it a favorite with all. 
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Barley and Wheat for Poultry. 
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e have resided in this State and city for over 
20 years, and have visited and operated in nearly 
every county in the State. 

We are well acquainted with real estate values. 
Have made from 20 to 60 per. cent. per annum < on 
real estate investments during the past four yea 
rhe present utlook is more favorable than ever 
for such investments. 


SENT FREE. 
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Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
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American Humorous Publica’ns. 
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Edited by EVA M. NILES, the 
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ANTI-CHOLERA, ANTI-MALARIA, 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC. 


PEDRO VASLINE TABLETS. 


A perfect disinfectant and 


Moth & Vermin Exterminator 


Warranted to keep every species of Vermin from | 
Furs, Clothing, Bedding, Carpets, etc., and for Dis- 
infecting Bureaus, Chests, : runks,etc., Sick Rooms, 
Hospitals, Stables, Outhouses, are unrivalled. 

N. B.—Novel, Safe, Durable, Sure. No powder, 
gum or liquid used. Alv ays ready for use. Will 
last for years. 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newadealers, and at the office of publication. 


— 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ..... « NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, .. . WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 











An ‘Agricultural Press Association of 
America” has been organized with some 
Chicago and New York gentlemen as 
prominent members. Is Massachusetts in 


America ? 





We think the active workers of the Bay 
State society will hardly favor Mr. J. H. 
Walker's suggestion that they bid against 
the New England white hat combination 
for the privilege of holding their next fair 
at Worcester in company with the county 
society. The Bay State society was estab- 
lished with the idea of having a practical 
individuality and originality. 





The following paragraph from Burdette’s 
pen is going the rounds of the funny col- 
umns of the papers, but while it is not 
without humor it contains as much con- 
densed truth as it does playfulness. 

‘What are your politics, Mr. Hotspur?” 
“Well, sometimes I’m blessed if I hardly 
know. I am a republican, a red-hot republican, 
voted for Fremont, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield 
and Blaine, but when I lay myself out fora 
good, red-hot discussion with my neighbor 
Spitfire, who is a poison democrat, and voted 
for Buchanan, Breckinridge, Seymour and Til- 
den, I find that we are both high-tariff protec- 
tionists, civil service reformers, prohibitionists, 
and Grand Army men. I can’t understand it, 
and I don’t like it. I'd like to be something 
that Spitfire isn’t, so as to enjoy a little lively 
discussion now and then. What’s the matter 
with politics in these days, anyhow ?” 





The consolidating of the various rail- 
road lines going on of late has not been 
looked upon with disfavor by this paper, 
because we have foreseen possible benefits 
to the general public growing out of a 
comprehensive central management of a 
large system. We have not overlooked, 
however, the fact that all of this con- 
solidating meant injury to the newspa- 
pers, for when competition is removed 
one of the great needs of advertising is 
gone. A great monopoly, honestly ad- 
ministered for the public good, is a public 
benefit by reason of its strength, but it 
does not need to use the newspapers to 
advocate the ‘‘shortest line,” ‘the most 
miles without a stop,” ‘“‘the best equip- 
ment,” its time tables or anything else. 
It gives perfect service but is not obliged 
to solicit business. 





The complexity of business affairs, and 
the way commercial interests overlap and 
intersect each other is exemplified every 
day. ‘The demands of one man or one 
class for extra remuneration produces far- 
reaching effects. A slight tariff increase 
here or a small decrease there may involve 
results whose magnitude may be expressed 
by millions of dollars. And an apparently 
axiomatic remark, when illumined by some 
colored side light, may be given an en- 
tirely different appearance. The inter- 
state commerce commissioners say that 
‘‘the public interest is best served when 
rates are so apportioned as to encourage 
the largest practical exchange of products 
between different sections of our own coun- 
try and with foreign countries.” This at 
first glance seems self-evident and yet the 
whole protective theory is based on cur- 
tailing trade with foreign countries and 
making a home market for home manu- 
factures. 





The first annual report of the interstate 
commerce commissioners says that the op- 
eration of the act has in general been ben- 
eficial, and that both the railroads and the 
public have been benefitted by the dropping 
of pernicious practices which had so grown 
into the system as to be possible of correc- 
tion only by the strong hand of the law. The 
removal of many secret rebates and other 
unjust discriminations has benefitted the 
public, while the cutting off free passes, 
drawbacks and special rates has helped the 
railroads. We are glad that such a hap- 
hazard compromise, rushed through con- 
gress in answer to a popular clamor, with- 
out careful consideration, has been so gen- 
erally acceptable. But a portion of the 
credit is due to President Cleveland in 
appointing a discreet commission. The 
commission, however, recommends that the 
law should be revised so as to make its in- 
tention plainer. 








There were municipal elections in 17 cities in 
Massachusetts Tuesday, nine of them voting for 
license and eight against. Last yearit stood 13 
against license and four for. Mayor Robinson 
of Gloucester, the temperance candidate, is re- 
elected by a plurality of only six votes. 








MASSACHUSEETS BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM FIRST PAGE.] 





farming in New England are thorough manur- 
ing, thorough cultivation and the management 
of the farm on business principles. 


WEDNESDAY 


morning the meeting opened with an increased 
attendance. The first speaker was Prof. Alvord 
of the agricultural college, who is always an in- 
teresting speaker. 

His subject was ensilage, and conclusions 
were that the silo is a success in New England, 
also at the West, South and in Europe. The 
greatest success is attained on lands adapted to 
growth of corn and millet rather than grass. 
Ensilage properly fed has no bad results in the 
milk or dairy products, nor to the health of the 
stock. Injury to milk or butter usually comes 
through the air rather than through the ensi- 
lage. Few silos have been abandoned and 
their use is spreading. Ensilage is equal to all 
roots except sugar beets, as a condiment 
or regular food in moderate quantity. It is 
worth most when fed with grain and dry food. 
Sweet ensilage is a misnomer, but acidity seems 
no fault as the cows do not object to it, and 
retain their health unimpaired for years. He 
favors prompt-filling, fine cutting, heavy- 
weighting, and protection from air till the day 
before feeding. Anything wiil do for a silo that 
is air tight. It may be of concrete, stone,brick 
or wood, or may be dug in a firm soil and closed 
with earth. Nothing can come from the silo 
that is not first put in, and _ there 
must be some loss by fermentation, but 
the chemist and cow do not agree as 
to the practical value of ensilage. The 
stories of yield above 35 tons he does not 
believe. Twenty tons is a large yield. The 
cost of corn ensilage must be from $2 50 to $5 
per ton, $3 00 being a fair average. Rye is of 
less value than several other crops, but may be 
raised the same year with corn, thus getting two 
crops. He would prefer plowing in the rye and 
then get but one crop per year of better ensi- 
lage. Manure must be applied heavily for 
heavy crops. By heavy manuring and judi- 
cious feeding the silo will enable one to keep 
more animals than by hay add grain feeding 
alone. ‘This means an increase of products 
and of profits. 

This was followed by a paper by Dr. Goess- 
mann, director of the state experiment station 
on the “Hay field.” 

He referred to the steady decline in the 
amcunt of land devoted to pasture and the 


| steady demand for fodder from meadow or cul- 


tivated lands. He advocated the careful study 
of soils to ascertain what kinds of grasses are 
best adapted tothem, and also what fertilizers 
can be applied to different soils to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The discussion following turned chiefly upon 
ensilage and was participated in by Dr. Stur- 
tevant of New York experiment station, Mr. 
Hazen of New Hampshire, N. B. Douglass of 
Sherborn, and others. 

Dr. Sturtevant said he had stacked ensilage 
in the open air with perfect success, and thought 
the ideas in favor of air tight silos might have 
to be modified. 

AFTERNOON. 


The first paper of the afternoon was by Dr. 
Austin Peters on “The value of veterinary 
science to the state.” It was very exhaustive 
and showed much research, and is reported in 
another column. 

The paper was discussed by John M. Smith 
of Sunderland, Dr. Winchester of the cattle 
commissioners, F. H. Williams and Dr. Lynde 
of Athol. Dr. Winchester said that 25 per cent 
of the cattle in the State east of Worcester were 
diseased with tuberculosis. 

He was followed by Dr. Bowen of Wood- 
stock, Ct., in a practical paper on the value of 
co-operation. 

Dr. Bowen advocated having expensive ma- 
chinery and breeding stock owned by compa- 
nies of farmers, also cooperation in buying and 
selling. He favored cooperative creameries and 
fruit exchanges, and spoke of the grange as the 
best of ali co-operative ageucies. He also 
urged the cash system instead of the traditional 
“store pay.” The lvoseness in business detail 
among farmers was condemned, and especially 
the laxity in keeping accounts. 

This was discussed by Mr. Velorous Taft, 
Mr. Sedgwick, and Mr. Douglass, the latter 
speaking of grange fire insurance. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


In the evening Surgeon-general Holt of Cam- 
bridge delivered a very practical and interest- 
ing address toa large andience in the Opera 
House. The lecture was illustrated by the 
stereopticon and was a very popular feature of 
the meetings. The report of the lecture is 
printed on the second page. 

THURSDAY 


forenoon was devoted to Mr. Hazen’s paper on 
creameries which appears on the second page, 
and a practicai paper on “Milk Farming,” by 
Newton Smith of Sonth Hadley. 

Tne New England creameries association 
held a meeting in the afternoon. 





HORSE NEWS. 


At recent races in Franklin Park. Allen 
Maid trotted a mile in 2 23}. 


The fastest mile on record run by any horse is 
1.393, made by the famous stallion Ten Broeck 
in 1877. 

The milein 2.313 made by the two-year-old 
Aleagetta, at the New England Breeders’ meet- 
ing, beats the best two-year-old record made in 
a race against other colts this season, outside of 
California bred stock. This is a sample of 
what New England can do in the line of breed- 
ing. 

During last season’s races Augusta Schuyler 
now of Calais, Me., trotted a mile in 2.294. 
She is by old Emeline, thereby making her a 
halt sister to Adele Gould, 2,19; Carrie, 2.19; 
Alice Blackwood, 2.314; Daisy Hartshorn, 
2.344; Rachel C., and a full sister to Kate Tay- 
lor, 2.23. She makes the fifth of the progeny 
of this famous old mare to get into the 
‘charmed circle.” 


Rysdyk’s Hambletonian died in March, 1876, 
and has given, perhaps, the last proof of his 
great and distinguishing excellence as a sire of 
trotters in the case of his son Pickering, who 
has just entered the 2.30 list at the advanced age 
of fifteen years. This makes a total of forty- 
one trotters in 2.30 or better, which have crowned 
Hambletonian with undying fame. 


Of all the horses that ever started in public 
only fifteen have obtained records of 2.15 or 
better. These are Maud S., record 2.083; Jay- 
Eye-See, record 2.10; St. Julien, record 2.11}; 
Rairus, record 2.13 Harry Wilkes, record 2.134 ; 
Phallas, record 2.133; Belle Hamlin, record 
2.13$; Goldsmith Maid, record 2.14; Clingtone, 
record 2.14; Trinket, record 2.14; Patron, 
record 2.14}; Hopeful, record 2.143 ; Lula, record 
2.15; Majolica, record 2.15. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 


The two events of overtopping importance in 
the world’s history this week are the reassem- 
bling of congress in the United States and the 
election of a new president of the French 
republic. 

THE 50TH CONGRESS 


organized very quietly. Speaker Carlisle was 
re-elected, and in thanking the house, spoke 
earnestly for the immediate revision of the 
tariff and reduction of the revenue. The senate 
avoided the anticipated dead lock and struggle 
by a preliminary arrangement made by the 
leaders of both parties, by which Turpie of 
Indiana (democrat) was sworn in. The pres- 
ident’s message and department reports, occu- 
pying volumes, can be only very briefly epito- 
mized in a newspaper of this kind. 

The President’s message was brief, com- 
pact, and concentrated upon the single impor- 
tant issue of the tariff. It is clear, crisp and 
straightforward, and free from affectations and 
circumlocutious. He recommends reduction 
of duties and additions to the free list, particu- 
larly in the matter of raw materials. The Bos- 
ton Journal’s Washington correspondent says: 
“The republicans, as a class, say that they are 
delighted with the message; that one to suit 
their own political purposes could not have 
been better drawn by themselves, and that they 
eagerly accept the issue which the message pre- 
sents. They maintain that, by this communi- 
cation to congress, the President has definitely 
committed his party to the issue of free trade 
and protection for the Presidential campaign, 
and that it is an issue which will increase their 
majorities in all the republican States, and make 
democratic defeat certain in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and probably in New York.” The 
democratic leaders generally approve the mes- 
sage and are only surprised that the President 
had had courage to definitely formulate an 
issue which the most conspicuous democratic 
leader in either house has not yet dared to 
make. 

The Washington correspondent of the Adver- 
tiser says: The city is filled with gratified free 
traders. But the republicans are none the less 
jubilant. They all agree that the issue has 
been squarely drawn, and either side is appar- 
ently ready to fight it out onthat line. Mr. 
Reed says: “No one familiar with the monot- 
onous misstatement of the free-trade argument 
needed more than a word bere and there to feel 
that the administration had gone ever to the 
Carlisle wing with no disguise whatever.” 

The New York Post, World, Times, and Sun 
all compliment the president for his boldness 
and courage. 

The secretary of the interior reports that 
under the new policy in dealing with public 
lands, 45,663,394 acres which were assumed to 
be alienated have been returned to the govern- 
mont. The report recognizes the favorable 
operation of the homestead law, and favors 
granting «ll the privileges accorded by it to 
bona fide settlers. Aside from this, all acts 
alienating the government lands are recom- 
mended to be repealed. What the secretary 
says concerning the importance of staying the 
forest fires which destroy so much timber is 
wise in its suggestion. Indian affairs are dis- 
cussed very fully. The allotment law, which 
makes the Indians owners of lands in severalty 
and introduces them to citizenship is considered 
by the secretary the most important law affect- 
ing Indian interests ever passed. The working 
of the law can be better stated after it has been 
further tested. 

THE FRENCH ELECTION. 


From the moment that M. Grevy’s resigna- 
tion was assured,the republican groups, divided 
though they were on other questions, made 
common cause against the monarchists, who 
stood out against the forlorn hope that some- 
thing might occur to disintegrate their oppo- 
nents at the last moment. The hope of the 
monarchists was that the election might result 
in the choice of M. de Freycinct or M. Ferry, 
who have been failures in the office of premier, 
and are unpopular with the people. A “dark 


‘horse” was, however, brought out, and M. 


Sardi-Carnot elected. He is an able, quiet, con- 
servative republican, and much satisfaction is 
felt in the result of the election, 


OTHER FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


In Ireland matters increase in seriousness, 
the latest development being the arrest of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. He is a genial, kindly, 
law-abiding man, arrested by the British goy- 
ernment for a technical violation of the laws 
for the persecution of the Irish. 

A disastrous fire in Swatow, China,destryoed 
800 houses. Fifteen thousand factory opera- 
tives are locked out at Northampton, England. 





COLORADO, 


The speaker at the Ploughman meeting, Sat- 
urday, was Mrs. Olive Wright, who has been at 
the Mechanics fair in this city superintending a 
Colorado exhibit. Col. Needham, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, said the world is growing 
smaller with the increasing facilities for com- 
munication and transportation; and mountains, 
rivers and oceans do not as formerly make 
enemies of peoples who are thus separated. 
We cannot know too much of each other, and 
he had no fears that New England people can- 
not be trusted to listen to speakers who came to 
set forth the advantages of other localities. 

Mrs. Wright said men formerly went West 
expecting to gain a fortune in a few years and 
then return East to enjoy it; now those who go 
find as good places for making permanent 
homes as in the States they left. The “Buffalo 
Bill” stage is passing away, and its scenes and 
wild stories are soon to be forgotten. Good 
beef is fattened on the dry pastures of Colorado 
without grain-feeding, and the milk is so rich 
that nearly 20 per cent. less is required for 
a pound of butter or cheese than in the 
East. Alfalfa is the most valuable plant in 
the world for that State, producing honey in 
ubundance, and three crops per year of two 
tons each. Two hundred thousand acres were 
raised last year, the average yield being four 
tons per acre, and three seed dealers sold 
490,000 pounds of the seed which now brings 
twelve cents per pound so great is the demand. 

It is also the land of good garden vegetables, 
the market farmers bringing them in fresh nine 
months of the year. Apple trees grow quickly 
and are in full bearing in from six to seven 
years, yielding from $7 to $10 per tree. Apples 
do well at all altitudes below 8000 feet, and 
peaches and grapes do well in some parts of the 
State. One-third the cost of all farming oper- 

ations is for water brought in irrigating canals 
from mountain streams and reservoirs. Min- 
ing, next to farming, the speaker characterized 
as the best industry in the world, and women 
do well in both, being less apt than men to be- 
lieve what rogues tell them. Speculators have 
a way of “salting” a mine by driving charges 
of gold into rock, through shot-guns, and only 
‘‘fresh” people invest in such mines. Colorado 
has the highest mountains of the Rocky range 
and Denver is the second city for beauty in the 





union, being surpassed only by Washington, D. 





C. Sick people are particularly advised to try 
the climate. Children can play in the open air 
all winter, and old men sit in the sun and tell 
stories, the mercury getting down to zero only 
about three times in winter, while the sun is to- 
tally obscured less than three days in a year. 
The winter temperature averages 29°, the sum- 
mer 70° and the spring and fall 48°. 

At the close Mr. Ware presiding, called on 
Mr. A. W. Cheever who thought that advan- 
tages and blessings are pretty evenly distribu- 
ted in this world so that no single spot is par- 
ticularly better than any other. If eastern 
men had expended more of their surplus capital 
in New England her country homes woujd be 
better homes to live in than they now are. The 
rapid settlement of new territories had been a 
disadvantage to the older States but the tide is 
beginning to turn. Real estate agents in Ver- 
mont are getting many letters from discouraged 
western imigrants who are anxious to get back 
upon the green hills of New England. We 
have good farms all through our own States, 
which, with a fair valuation on the buildings 
and improvements can be bought for less than 
the government price of wild land, $1.25 per 
acre, and men are beginning to look this way 
for country homes. 

Dr. Pinneo said men make a mistake when 
they go to Colorado to speculate in lands or 
mines; they might as well go to Wall street. 


The climate of Colorado is favorable to invalids | 


suffering from lung troubles the air being dry 
and equable. 

Lieutenant Conners, of Massachusetts birth, 
with a residence of six years in Colorado, had 
found that the men who go West and become 
dissatisfied are those who go expecting to get 
rich quick. If they will work as hard there as 
they would have to’ here they could do three 
times as well West as East. 

Mr. Draper, Boston imigration agent of the 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, related | 


cases of remarkable cures in Colorado, but 
warned against trusting schemers who profit 
upon the ignorance of customers. In reply toa 
question by Mr. James White of Newton Cen- 
ter the fecturer stated that irrigated land re- 
quires less water after a few years than when 
first taken. The mountain water is far better 
than artesian well water as the former brings 
down fertilizing material. Many of the irriga- 
tion companies own the land watered and lease 
it to farmers. Some farmers own their land and 
water rights. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


Mr. W. H. Hambly of Fall River, has a 
Holland heifer calf ten months old, which tips 
the scales at 655 pounds. 


Charles B. Gilman of Bingham,Me.,the Devon 


the help of one boy, 530 bushels of grain. 


Cod cranberries this fall amount to 80,128 bar- 
rels, as against 83,501 barrels last year. 


could be unloaded, given a rest, fed and watered 
and where markets could be held. 

The annual Berkshire farmers’ festival will 
be held this year in Lenox, on Tuesday, Dec. 
20. E. W. B. Canning, of Stockbridge, will 
deliver a poem, and there will be other attrac- 
tions. 

The proprietor of the St. Albans creamery, 
Mr. J. O. Winslow, feeds large quantities of 
buttermilk to his cows in milk, and to his work 
horses. Both cows and horses take to it readily, 
and Mr. Winslow pronounces it a valuable 
feed. 


Mr. James Morehouse of No. Rehobath, Mass. 
owns a flock of 183 hens, of mixed breed. The 
proceeds of their eggs have fattened two hogs, 
furnished grain for two horses and two cows in 
milk, and left a cash balance of $16.50 per 


| month. A iarge number of chickens have been | 
| raised beside. 


The new creamery at Buckfield, Me., is now | 
| so-called “examination” of the Tortilita mines 


nearly ready to start up work. A new engine 
has been put in, and all the fixtures are first- 
class throughout. All that is wanted now to 
make this a complete success is for the farmers 
to stock up with cows, and make all the cream 
possible on their farms. 


At the meeting of the Worcester agricultural 


society, Mr. Ledyard Bill moved to extend an | 
invitation to the New England society for a | 


joint exhibition next fall. Mr. J. H. Walker 


opposed dealing oaly with the New England | 
society as it placed them directly in its hands | 


and suggested the one which will give the best 


Bay State societies. Mr. Bill’s motion was then 
accepted in accordance with that suggestion and 
passed. 

The Dudley farmers’ club has decided upon 
the following program: ‘‘Hired help upon the 
farm,” G. D. Tourtellotte; “What is the best 
treatment for old pastures?” Abbot Williams; 
‘Feeding farm animals with the idea of farm 
improvement,” F. A Putnam; ‘‘Woman’'s work 
upon the farm and how it can be lightened,” 
Mrs. Andrew Whiting; ‘‘Can the corn crop be 
made a paying one in New England?” J. J. 
Gilles; ‘‘The beautifying of our homes,” Mrs. 
A.A. Williams; ‘‘The education of our youth,” 
Miss Ellen M. Gilles. The next meeting of the 
club will be held Tuesday evening, Dec. 13, at the 
residence of Geo. D. Tourtellotte; subject, 
“Hired help upon the farm.” — 

The Middlesex south agricultural society has 
elected the following officers: president, Sam- 
uel B. Bird, Framingham; vice-presidents, N. 
B. Douglas, Sherborn; Myron W. Bent, Co- 
chituate; Isaac Damon, Wayland; L. F. 
Childs, Henry Lock, George H. Waterman, C. 
E. Daniel, Framingham, and J B. Macewan, 
Natick; secretary, Fred M. Estey, Framing- 
ham. Treasurer, Chas. J. Frost, Framingham. 
The indebtedness of the society has been 
reduced about $8000 during the present year. 
Of this sum $7000 has been received from the 
sale of about six acres of land of the society’s 
exhibition grounds. About $1000 has been ex- 
pended in improvements on the exhibition 
buildings on the grounds. Five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars have been expended in pre- 
miums. The present indebtedness is abont 
$6500. 

A number of gentlemen from Ohio, Vermont, 
New York, Texas, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
other states, representing wool growers and 
wool dealers, met at Washington, Monday, for 
the purpose of considering what should be done 
to revive the wool industry of the country. 
The object was to secure harmony among the 
different branches of the wool industry, and to 
fix a basis of duty upon which dealers, growers 
and manufacturers can unite. It was not 
thought advisable to ask Congress to increase 
the duty, but it was the belief that congres- 
sional action might be secured ona bili which 
would more nearly equalize the burdens of the 
present tariff. In a paper read at the meeting, 
it was stated that in the last three years the 
revenue from wool and woollens had increased 
$11,000,000, while the number of sheep in this 
country had decreased from 50,000,000 to 











| Monday. 
| 22, 1826. 





THE LARGE PRICES 


Obtained for Poultry at this season of the year, as well as the increased value of Eggs during the 


winter months, ought to induce Poultry Keepers to feed properly. 


Everything necessary for the 


Poultry Yard can be found at bottom prices at our warehouses. 


Fresh Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Chicken Crackers, 
Buckwheat, 


Fresh Ground Oyster Shells. 


Pure Bone Meal, 
Sound Wheat, 
Sunflower. 


WE ALSO OFFER 


Corn Shellers, Bone Mills, Barrel Headers, 


Hay Cutters, Root 


Cutters, Cow Ties, Lanterns, Snow Shovels, &c. at prices never 


before thought of. 
NEW ENGLAND 


HEADQUARTERS. 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market Sts., Boston, Mass, 
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45,000,000. There had also been an annual de- 
crease of $38,000,000 in the wool crop. By the 
hardship wrought by the present tariff upon 
manufacturers of worsted cloths is said that 
nearly 20,000 operatives have been thrown out 
of employment and many mills closed. 

The Boston Market Gardeners’ association 
had a very pleasant gathering and banquet at 
the Revere house Tuesday night. President 
W. W. Rawson presided in a graceful way, and 
apt sentiments were read by Warren Knox, 
toastmaster. Pointed and pithy remarks were 
made “py Edwin Robinson, president of the 
Frvit and Produce exchange, Mr. Horatio Cole, 
Joseph Lowell, M. D. Ross, Mr. Geo. U. Four- 


istall, by Mr. James C. Melvin, Mr. John S. | 
cattle breeder, raised the present season, with | Crosby of Arlington; Mr. 5. A. Hall of Re- 
| vere; Mr. John Coolidge of Watertown; Mr. 
. : - | B.N. Pierce of Waltham; Mr. J. 
The Old Colony railroad st C : ; 

. ee oe ee ton of Belmont; Mr. Warren Knox and Mr. 8. 
| B. King; and president Rawson recited a poem 
, ; a | that was greeted with rounds of applause. 
There is an agitation for cattle yards at points | 


on the line of the Maine Central where cattle | 


O. Welling- 


Ata business meeting held previous to the 
dinner, officers to serve during the coming year, 
were elected as follows: President, Mr. W. W. 
Rawson; vice-presidents, Mr. J. 0. Wellington 
and Mr. W.H. Allen; secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. C. A. Learned; executive committee, 
Messrs. J. O. Wellington, W. H. Allen, J. A. 
Marden, H. W. Heustis and E. S. Farnham. 





PERSONAL. 

Alonzo I. Nute of Farmington, N. H., has 
been appointed bank commissioner, 

Lord Lyons, for a time British Minister at 
Washington, and one of the ablest modern di- 
plomatists is dead. 

Mrs. Ames, a victim of last spring’s Buzzey 
bridge railroad accident on the Boston & Prov- 


| idence road, died last Monday. 


Hon. Adin Thaver has been obliged to tem- 
porarily give up bis work as probate judge on 


| account of serious trouble with his head. 


Mr. J. H. Reall claims to have proof that the 


made by the New York Herald, was never made. 


Mr. Nathaniel Brimbecom, a poultry dealer 
in Faneuil Hall Market for 30 years, died on 
He was born in Marblehead, April 


Gov. Hill’s appointment of two women on 
the board of management of the State insane 
asylum at Buffalo is generally commended by 
the New York press. 

President Cleveland has nominated Secretary 
Lamar to the Supreme Court, Vilas to the Sec- 


i y f the Interior and Dickinson to be Post- 
terms, alluding to the New England and the | ™™*Y © 


master General, Charles S. Fairchild of New 
York, to be Secretary of the Treasury; Sigour- 
ney Butler of Massachusetts, to be Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury; James W. Hyatt 
of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the United 
States. 





IN GENERAL. 
Russian troops are said to be massing in great 
numbers on the western frontiers. 


The steamer Umbria crossed the Atlantic last 
week in six days and three hours. 

The present congress contains 168 democrats, 
153 republicans and 4 independents. 


The time needed to go from Boston to San 
Francisco has been reduced to five days. 


A self-appointed committee of 100 has been 
organized in Boston to watch the city govern- 
ment. 

Six men were killed at Ishpeming, Mich., 
last week, by an explosion of 1500 pounds 
of dynamite. Notatrace of the men or the 
building, in which they were at work, could be 
found after the accident. 


The interstate commerce commission decides 
that southern railroads may have separate cars 
for colored people, but that such cars must be 
in every way as good as accommodations fur- 
nished other passengers that pay for first-class 
tickets. 

Peter Bennett, a wealthy farmer of East New- 
port, Me., about 76 years of age, who did not 
believe in banks, was robbed Sunday night of 
some $25,000 to $35,000 which he kept ina 
trunk in his bed room. The robbers struck and 
shot at him but inflicted no serious injuries. 

A 13-year old human ingrate and villain who 
had been adopted by Mr. Henry S. Brown of 
North Chester, Me., from the Home for little 
wanderers, confessed to having burned barns 
of Mr. Brown and Hon. Henry 8S. French. He 
had a good home and Mr. Brown was intend- 
ing to send him through college. 


The bankruptcy of the Niobrara Land and 
Cattle company, which a year ago refused 
$1,000,000 for its property, is used to illustrate 
the discourse of the Times Democrat on the 
decay of the big ranch. Instead of the great 
companies swallowing the small holders, a ten 
dency is noted toward the breaking up of the 
big ranches into smaller ones or farms, which 
can be easily looked after, and on which the 
necessary food and shelter can be provided for 
the cattle. This tendency, itis claimed, is felt 
throughout the territories, and Gov. Ross of 


New Mexico calls special attention to it in his 
| lite report. 
Last spring the president appointed, under an 
act of congress, a commission of three men, to 
| examine into the relations of the subsidized 
Pacific railroads to the government. The men 
who voted for the commission hoped that its 
report would be so revolutionizing as to recom- 
mend that the government should take posses- 
sion of these roads. But contrary to their 
expectations, the majority of the commission is 
about to report that the best thing for the gov- 
ernment tu do is to fund this debt on some long 
time and low rate of interest basis which the 
railroads can easily handle. 

Owing to the drought followed by heavy 
rains early last summer, peas and beans in the 
| seed growing districts of New York state and 
Canada, from whence comes the greater portion 
of our supplies, were so injured that the larger 
number of the growers did not succeed in saving 
fifty per cent of their crops. Hence it is reasona- 
| ble to suppose that peas will materially advance, 
hence we counsel placing orders early, for as 
soon as dealers recognize that their stocks are 
being depleted, up go the figures. C. H. Thomp- 
son & Co.,71 Clinton, 80 & 82 South Market 
streets, Boston, were particularly fortunate in 
placing some heavy contracts and consequently 
are in a position to make low prices for an 
extra quality of goods. This firm has for the 
past few years paid special attention to market 
gardeners’ strains. Their original Josiah Crosby 
corn is said to be withoutequal. Some of it 
was sold in Boston last season, fifty-seven days 
after being planted. Their Danvers yellow 
globe onion is also acknowledged to be without 
equal, while their invincible early peas have 
beaten all previous records as to quickness of 
maturing and quantity of crop. 





The Holidays 


And the colder winter weather are now rapidly 
approaching. The joyful season is eagerly an- 
ticipated by the young folks in thousands of 
homes; but in nearly all there are one or more 
older ones to whom the cold waves and the 
storms mean renewed suffering from rheuma- 
| tic back or limbs. It is not claimed that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is a positive specific for rheuma- 
tism ; we doubt if there is or can be such a rem- 
edy. But the remarkable success Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has had in curing this affection is suf- 
ficient reason for those who are suffering to try 


this peculiar medicine. 
eR CALF 
SMALL FEEDER 


This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 
proved by all progressive Farmers and 
Stock Raisers. The calf gucke its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- Fe 
ing as a "SMA on ite own mother. 
Jirculars free. ALL & MATTHEW 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MAS 





CLUBBING LIST. 


Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 
their advantage to order them in connection with 
the FARMER or HOMES, and thus secure a material 
reduction in price. 





Singly 
would cost. 


$3 50 
250 
42 00 
6 50 
3 00 
5 00 
6 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 
400 
450 
3 00 
2 00 
3 50 
440 
3 00 
3 00 
400 
400 
375 
3 75 
10 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 
400 
3 25 
250 
3 00 


Prices with the 
Farmer or Homes. 


Cottage Hearth ...ceecse e O250 
Poultry Post 215 
Improved Singer Sewing Machine , 18 00 
Standard Atlas. ..ccrccrcrcee 8B 
Mayflower .....e2-. cee 225 
Scribner’s Magazine oo £40 
Comtaryecccecses - 550 
St. Nicholas . 450 
Harper’s Monthly... 5 00 

os Weekly ... - 520 

os Bazar .... 5 20 
Harper’s Young People 8 50 
American Agriculturist 3 00 
Popular Science News 275 
Babyland » 240 
Babyhood. ....e«+-s. - 300 
Wide Awake,.... >» - 892 
Little Men and Women - 280 
The Pansy ... 2 80 
Peterson’s Magazine 3 50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine . . 3 50 
Youth’s Companion, new . . 3 25 

ta oe renewals, . 375 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) 9 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine 4 50 
Forest and Stream - 500 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 5 20 
Scientific American. .... 4 00 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book... . 3 50 
The Poultry Monthly... . 275 
Farmer and Manufacturer, , 225 
Popular Gardening,..... + 270 
Drainage and Farm Journal, . 260 3 00 
Breeders’ Gazette, ...+-+-++++ 50 375 


Any of our subscribers wno may desire one or 
more of the above, and who have already paid us 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 


After receiving the first number of the 
magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any 
complaint of non-reception, or order for change, 
should be addressed to the publishers of the 
periodical in question and not to us. 





REE FOR ONE YEAR TO ANY ONE 





who will send us a new subscriber to the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 











Che slarkets. 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Dec. 7. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 








(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. BirpD & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, J. P. SQUIRE & Co., Nos. 23 & 25, 
Pork, Lara and Hams; CrossBy, Bros. & Co,, 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, e and Kggs ; SANDS, 
FURBER &Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit a egetables; 
SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. 
RICHARDSON & Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
& Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, No. 6 & 8 F. H. 
Square, Groceries.] 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 
Nutmegs . 


Flour— 30 
Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 

fea— 
Oolong . .35 @. 75 
Japan. . -35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson,best . @. 90 

Coffee— 

Old Gov. Java @. 35 
Rio, . * § 25 @. 28 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 @ 


- 60 
Cienfuegos . @. 35 
Syrup. . -50 @. 90 
New Orleans @. 7 
Cooking. ..- @. 
Maple Syrup @ 1: 
Sugar— 
Granulated bh @. 
Powdered... @.- 
Crushed .. @.- 
Yellow .. .54@. 
@. 
@. 
@ . 


-+8 
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Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ th. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster . ee 6 
Pilot .... 
Cereals— 
Oat m1. 3h@. 
Hominy... @. 
Corn meal .2 @. 
R,e meal @. 
Crushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ hb. . 
Sago,?h... 
: Sea Moss, # tb. 
Rice, ¥ tb .6,8 
Allspice... Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 ¢ 
Pepper . .35 @. Cream Tartar, hb @ 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥pk 309. 50 ;Grapes— 
dried, ¥ th 144@. 15 Concord, th .8 @. 
Cranberries qtlO @. 15 |Pears,.. .,150 @ 4 
Peach, gt can 16@. 20 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15 @. 20 
Castana, ¥ bh 12 @. Prunes, ¥b .8 @. 20 
Citron, ¥ tb .25 @. Raisins,lay’sib16 @. 30 
Dates, ¥ bh .10@. Valencias, b 8 @. 10 
Figs, # bh . 1 . Muscatels,h10 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ th 1 ‘ | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 
Lemons, doz 1 . | Naples, ... @. 20 
Oranges, ¥ dz 25 @. | Zante cur’nts,10 @. 12 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. \ 

Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk .75 @. 87 Onions, pk .35 @. 40 
Beets, #@pk .. @. 30 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Cabbages, ea 15 @. 20 ¥ bbl . .275 @ 300 
Carrots, pk. . - 25 | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Cauliflower, .15 @. 25 ;Squashes— 
15 ° @. 2 
5 


“I 
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Spices— ; 
Cassia, ¥B . 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
g 
@ 
@ 
@ 
Cloves «sss @ 
@ 





Celery, «=. 20 arrow, ¥ b 
Lettuce, ¥ hd 2 Hubbard,lb. @. 38 
Mint, bch, .. » - 10 |Spinach,pk . @. 20 
, |\Turnips,pk . @. 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, 7 b— Cheese, # b .15 @. 16 
Lump, .».3@. Old ....18 
Creamery, . 32 @. : Brie,each,. . @. 25 
Prime tub, .25 @. « Neutchatel,ea @. 5 
common, .20 @. Eggs, ¥ doz .25 @. 28 

Cape, ...35 @. 40 

Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 15 @. 20 | squabs,¥pr60 @. 
Fowls, # th .i2 @. 15 | Turkeys, ¥ & 15 
Green Ducks . @. 20/ chicken do. 18 | 20 
Black, ¥ pr 1 @.125 | Woodcock, ea 50 60 
Geese,....-- @. 18 |Partridge, pr 1@.150 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh. 


Mutton— 
legs, ¥ b . 
fore qr, # b 
chops, ¥ b.1 
hasiet,ea. . 

Pork, ¥ b— 
Roast&steakl 

Suet, ¥?b... 

Tallow,¥ hb . 

Veal, hind qr 1 
foreqr.e ses 
loins, «.- 

Heart and Pluc 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 Smoked, ¥ 120 
Bacon, ¥ bh . @. 12 | Tongues, ¥ & 12 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 

Smoked, fh. @. 9 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ 
Corned, bh- @. 8 |Sausage,¥ hb. ° 
Salt, ¥ hb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 
Beef, corned, 6 @. 10 |Tripe,¥b . 8 @. 1 
Fish--Dry;, Smoked, Shell, a&c. 


Cod,dry,¥b. @. 8 Salt, # kit 350 @ 5 00 

Clams, # gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥h.. @. 12 

Green turtle,¥lb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm, ¥  @. 17 ¥ gall . .100 @ 140 

Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @ . /25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled oe @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . 

Fish--F resh. 


Flounders, tb . 
Haddock, ¥ tb. 
Halibut, # bh 15 
Lake trout, b . 
Mackerel, ea 12 
Salmon, bh... | 
White fish, hb . | 





75 
20 


Beef, ¥ h— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 
Round do..124@. 15 
Rump do .23 @. 28 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 
Chuck rib. .7 @. 10 
Liver. .+-8 @. 10 

Lamb— 
hindqr, ¥b. @. 16 
fore qr. ¥ b 8 @. 10 

Lard, leaf, ¥b8@. 9 
Tried, oe -9@. 10 
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Bass,striped,b . 
Black eee 
Blue fish, bh. . 
Cod, ¥ th «s- 
tb . 


pickled, ¥ 
tongues, ¥ tb 
liver oil, pt 
Cusk, ¥ bh... 
Eels, ¥v Ib - . 
Smelt 86 * 15 





- §8 |Scollops, gal 
. 15 |Redsnapper . 
25 | 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS, 
All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


The uncertainty of what congress may do in the 
matter of financial legislation, and the approach- 
ing close of the year, tend to restrict the amount 
of business that is being done, while buying and 
selling stocks and business connected therewith is 
dull. The pork dealers of the men that we meet 
about Quincy market, are the ones that seem to be 
doing the best business. Others are a little dis- 
posed to grumble this week. Our New York re- 
porter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade street, New York, 
writes: “It is to be regretted that the weather has 
moderated again, as the few days of severe cold 
weather seemed to impart a healthy tone to the 
market on potatoes, apples, poultry, etc., and had 
it continued, the price of the former would have 
soon advanced, but at present temperature, per- 
mitting of steady shipments, it is not possible to 
enforce any advance while the present mild 
weather lasts. 


Apples.—The receipts of the week have been 
14,965 bbls. Good fruit is selling well but the 
tone of the market is a little quiet. Prices are the 
same as last week. 

We quote choice and fancy table 
such as, King and Snow at $3 25@350 ¥ bbl; 
Hubardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and such, 
$1 75@2 50; common apples 75@1 25. Evaporated 
apples are worth from 9 to llc ¥ bb. 

New York: Fancy apples, kings, snow, egg top, 
gravenstein, cranberry pippin, $3 00@3 50 ¥ bbl, 
standard winter varieties, like greenings, baldwins, 
spitz, seeks, spies, etc., $2 25@2 50; inferior, $1 50 
@1 75. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c # bb for pearls. 

Kseeans.—Bean; are in steady demand, and 
prices still tend upward. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked Ee 
$2 50@260 # bush; Vermont small pea $2 65@ 
2 80; marrow $2 35@2 45 ; choice inproved yellow eyes 
$2 20@2 35; red kidney $2 10@225; choice me- 
diums $2 30@2 40. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

Beef, Fresh—The market is rather quiet with 
unchanged prices. 

We quote steers 7@8c ¥ th; hind quarters 9@ 
104c; fore-quarters 44@54; rumps 11@13c; rounds 
54 @64c; loins 10g@18c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quote $7 50@9 00 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $21 50; 
tripe, half bbls, $3 75. 

Butter. — Receipts of the week, 9503 pkgs 
and 1662 boxes. Last week’s receipts 12,657 pkgs 
and 1758 boxes. 

There is not much change in the market, but 
while quotations are unchanged, as one dealer ex- 

ressed it, ‘‘There is not as much of an attempt to 
Cont down as there was a week ago.”” The extreme 
prices quoted are got only by a few favorite fresh- 
wade brands. Good butter, and the bulk of the 
sales, ranges from 26@28 cents for creamery, and 
23@25 for dairy. The best makes of imitation 
creamery are quoted at 22@23 cents, and fresh 
ladle at 19@21 cents, with a fair movement. There 
is nothing of consequence doing in fine fall lots of 
Northern dairy, which may be quoted at 
cents per pound. Long dairies, taking in the 
whole season’s product, continue slow at 18@20 
cents. There is still a scarcity of common butter, 
and very little is offering under 18 cents. 

We quote best creamery, 28@3lc; creamery, eX- 
tra firsts, 23@26; best New England dairy, 23@24c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@26c; d » extra 
firsts, 17@22; long dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


apples 


20. 
In. Elgin, butter was 31c; in Chicago 28@31c. 


* New York: Market continues firm on choice 
grades and fancy marks of creamery worth from 


30@32c; choice, 27@29c; select dairy tubs and pails 
25@27c; choice, 22@24c; good, 19@2ic. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 11,448 boxes, 
and 0 barrels against 7207 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

We get very contradictory reports about the 
cheese market. One man said he was asking 13 
cents for all that he had, and was getting it for 
medium sized lots. Another said he had had 
cheese which was held at 13 a week ago offered 
him at 124 and refused to give over 12. Probably 
we should hit it about right in saying that the 
market is dull and that few sales arc made, except 
for immediate use. Some good authorities say 
but few actual sales have taken place over 12 
cents, but that the stock is well held and therefore 
holders remain firm. The Liverpool market has 
declined sixpence. 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
113@124c; Ohio choice, 114@12c; firsts 10@11c; 
sagel2@l13c. a 4c higher. 

n Utica 10@11}c. verpool 58. 


Coal.—The situation is not much changed, 
although the retail trade is a little lees brisk. 

The wholezale quotations are: Stove, $515 
@5 25; egg, $4 50@4 75; nut, $450; broken, $4 20@ 
425. These prices are forcoal for immediate de- 
livery,free on board in New York. The present 
prices of coal delivered to the Boston consumer 
are as follows: 

Free burning stove and nut. ..... . 675@7 25 
BM “ahs s « 6 60-8 6 8 00 oe oe 0 Oe 
Franklin stove - 825@8 50 


Coffee.—We quote: Rio, 174@214¥ tbh; Mocha 
234@24c; other brands 18@26. 

Cranberries,—Cranberries firm and in good 
demand. 

We quote Capes at $7 00@9 50, and common ber- 
ries at 6@8c. 


Eggs.—Receipts of the week 41069 cases, 327 
bbls, 10 boxes. Last week’s receipts 4837 cases, 
571 bbls, 10 boxes. 

Strictly fresh eggs are scarce and firm, but 
there is plenty of held stock, and trade is rather 
dull. We are informed that processes of liming 
eggs are so improved that many of the eggs pre- 
served this way are in very good condition. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 26@28c; 
ditto firsts 22@25 cents; Western 23@25c; Cape 
and near by 28@30c; provincial, 22@25c. Ice 
house or limed stock 184@22c. 

New York: There is a continued scarcity of new 
fresh laid eggs, and both New York State and 
eastern selling from 25@27c; strictly fresh white 
leghorn 80@85c; limed, 18c. 


Fish.—Fresh fish has been firmer, but oysters 
are off five cents. In dry and pickled fish there 
has been little change, the market ruling quiet at 
about steady ge Notwithstanding the quiet 
market, there has been no accumulation of dry and 
pickled cod, supplies being fairly cleaned up upon 
arrival, and the t ne of the market is firm. Prices 
are well sustained. 

We quote: cod, dry bank 388@475; pickled 
bank, $3 50@3 87 # qtl; Georges $450@5 00 ; pol- 
lock, $2 25@4 00; hake, $2 50@2 624; mackerel, No. 
1, ¥ bbl $18 70@32; No 2, $15 00916 62; No. 3, $13 
@14 50; herring No. 1 ¥ box, 14@17c; —* bbl, 
$3 75@7 00; Canned mackerel $1 60@1 70 per doz; 
canned lobsters per doz $155@170. Clams—50c 
¥ gal.; oysters, 8ic@$1 10; lobsters 7@9. 


Flour and Meal.—Flour has advanced a 
little and the feeling is quite firm. Corn meal also 
is firmer and higher. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@3 25; extras, $300@3 90; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@485; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 20@4 75; patents $4 85@550; Mich. 
stone, $4 10@4 50. Canada flour $4 45@4 90. Corn- 
meal $279@2 80 bbl., $130 # bag, granulated 
$3 25@3 60 ¥ bbl. Rye flour $3 50@4 00. Oat meal 
$5 5046 20. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign fruit has been 
very good and prices are firmer. Ripe bananas 
are scarce at 75cto $3¥ bunch; oranges $2 50@4 CO 
¥ box; lemons $2@5 50 ¥ box. 

In domes ic fruits nice pears are worth $3 00a 
bushel with some fancy at $400@500. Some in- 
ferior fruits can be purchased at buyers prices. 
Grapes are dull; Malagas are $4 00@8 00 ¥ keg, 
with occasional fancy ones at $8 75. 

Grain —Corn continues to advance and is firm. 
We quote high mixed and steamer yellow at 69@70 
steamer mixed, 6744684; good no grade 66467. 

Oats are firm and higher with prices ranging 
from 3634 to 45cts. 

Rye is firmer at 70@75c. 

Hay and Straw.—tThe receipts of the week 
were 285 car loads. There is a good demand for 
choice grades which are a little firmer and choice 


| car loads bring full quotations or a little over. 


Choice prime hay, $18@18 50; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
ot straw, choice, $18@18 50; oat straw, $ 8@ 

Honey.—Honey 20@22c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 


Hops.—Hops continue quiet. Eastern are 16 
@18c. Old are dull at 5@10c. Fancy New York 
have been sold at 18@19¢c. 


Hides and Leather—There has been con. 
siderable looking around on the part of manufac- 
turers this week, and some quite liberal transac- 
tions have been consummated. It is reported that 
shoe dealers have some good sized orders on hand, 
and that they are getting somewhat anxious 
about being able to get their leather at present 
figures much longer. In many instances they are 
purchasing more freely in anticipation, although 
they are still disposed to work cautiously. 


Sole, hemlock, 199@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@26c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. inished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@1l5c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
15}@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c. 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 00 calf, 7@8c. Western 
hides 7@84c; dry 13@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3hc. 

Suumber.—Prices are well maintained on all 
grades. The open weather tends to help builders, 
and business is ruling very steady, with all kinds 
of lumber moving fairly for the season of the year. 
The arrival of eastern Inmber by vessel during the 
week has been very large, but about all of this 
lumber is now forward. The market is steady on 
eastern lumber, and although stocks are large the 
fact that there is not much more to come forward 
tends to strengten the situation, and prices are 
well sustained. Reports from the eastern lumber 
woods speak very favorably of the outlook, the 
swamps being well frozen and some snow has al- 
ready fullen, so that teaming is being pushed for- 
ward in good shape. 

We quote: Shingles $2 00@362. Clapboards 
Western pine $40@55; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce 
$26@$28. Laths $2@$2 35. Box boards $8@#$14. 
Spruce frames $14@$17 00.. Spruce boards $16@ 
20.00. 

Molasses—There is a fair request, Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@36c; Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@2tc; New Orleans 35@50c. 

Mill Feed.—Bran $22 00@22 50; feed 19@20c; 
middlings $22 00@23 50; cotton seed meal $23 25@ 
24 25. 


Mutton and Veal.—Lambs are in full supply 
and dull, but there is no over-supply of the best. 
Veal and mutton are steady with veal inclined to 
firmness. 

We quote choice lambs, 7@9c; common 5@6c; 
extra mutton 6@7c; Chicago do 5@6jc; East- 
= veal, choice, 7@9c; fancy 10@1lc; fair to good 

a7c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts are about out and selling at 
$4 00 per bushel; shellbarks are $2 25@3 00. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 48@55; Whale crude 35437; re 
fined, 40@48 ; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76 
@78c;; sperm crude 65@66; Lard extra, 58; Nos. 
1@2 38 @52; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 50@70; Fish oils,25@37 ; 
Cotton seed, crude 38@40; refined 45@53; Olive 
oil 70@73 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2706 pkgs, against 4066 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxs 14,@l65c. 

Poultry Supplies. 

Ground Beef Scraps . . . $33 00 to $38 00 per ton. 
Ground Oyster Shells 900to 1000 * « 
Ground Sea Shells. . -1200to 1500“ «“ 
Cracked Poultry Bone -4200to 4500 “ «“ 
Pure Bone Meal. . . -4000to 4300 “* 
Buck Wheat. ...+..+- 80to 100per bu. 
Sunflower «ee-ceree 22to 250 * 

Potatoes.—Prices have eased off a little till 
they are from $1 50 to $2 cheaper in Boston than 
in New York, but this is only ponpeaeey and they 
will doubtless re-act next week. Large arrivals of 
Scotch potatoes keep the anticipated boom from 
affecting the aoe. 

We quote Aroostook Hebrons, 80@88c # bush; 
do. Rose, 75@85c; Vermont and other kinds, 
78@85c; provincial stock, 60@68c; Scotch potatoes 
65@75c # bushel; sweet potatoes, $2 50@4 00. 

New York: Importations for the week have 
been much larger than previous, and notwith- 
standing this, prices are firmly sustained. Maine 
and Nova Scotia Rose and Hebron potatoes, $2.60 
@2.60 per barrel, Prolific and Snowflake, $2.25; 
Mercer, $2.00. 

Poul and Game.—Trade has been dull 
since than sgiving and supplies are coming ahead 
faster than demand, which looks as if the market 
aagnt be glutted, it takes very nice lot of western 
turkeys to bring above 12c. 

We quote: Northern turkeys12g15; chickens 12@ 
14c; fowls 10@12c; turkeys Western 11@13c; West- 
ern chickens 8@12c; Geese and du 10@12c. ; 
Woodcock 50c each; Grouse 80c ¥ pr.; partri 
75c ¥ pr. Venison $18@20 ¥ 100 tbs, pigeons, whole- 
sale, $2@2.50 per dozen; rabbits, 10c each at whole 
sale, retail 30@40c pair, quail, $24@3 at retail and 
$2.00 at wholesale. 

New York: The recent mild weather has been 
disastrous to fresh arrivals of dressed poultry and 
market in a depressed condition, as there was a 
liberal Compe on hand. Choice turkeys, 11@12c; 

ood 9@:0c; choice chickens, 11@12c; ducks, 10@ 

Ze; geese, 9@11; quail in light supply; selling at 
$2.00 per doz.; M gemee $1.00@1.25 per pair; par- 
tridge, 90c@$1.00; venison saddles, 12@14c per ib; 
canvas back duck, $5.00 per pair, red head, $2.00@ 
2.25, mallard, 60@75c, common, 50@60c; rabbits, 
\ "Pon hares, 30@40c. 





Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
trade is good, and higher prices are anticipated. 





Prices range from $16 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
7}@7jc; packages 74@9c; hams 11@12c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 84@9c ; fresh ribs 
9@9}c; dressed hogs 6 to 7c. 

Starch.—Market is steady. The quotations 
are: Corn starch 2}@2gc; potatoe 4}@5 cents; 
wheat 5@6c. 

Soap .—Prices pe box for Welcome, $430; Ivy 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsaiiles, $550; Queen, $3 85. 


Spices—Cassia ¥Ib 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, #@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67 @70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 

Co.Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 bs, 
Fairto good .ssceccecvresvecer 
+> ent nie od Gd G6" & 6 oO ee 
Selected or choice Northern ...++.-. 

Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 

Western oo eeee eee ee 0 0 6 Ol 90G@2 00 

New Jerseys ss cece cve so « 0 $2 10Q215 

Clover per tb. 
|e oee ee ee e e 
Michigan «ss ** eevee esseee BH 
+ 5 oe. ¢ 6.6 & bib ee 6 66 @ 
White Dutch et. wr ‘ 
BE bt ct eevee . 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ...., 

Hungarian a bush, 48 tbs . . 

German Millet per bush, 50 & 
Common ..cccccsevcecn 

Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs . 

Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 ths .. . ° 

Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ibs... . 


Sugar.—We quote fair to good refining at 
5 3-16 cents, and centrifugal at 5 5-16 @6 cts. for 
96 deg. test. Refined powdered 7 cents; granula- 
ted at 6% cents and pulverized 7}c. 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
ad : oe for rough and 34@4} cents for ren- 
ered. 


Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@24c. 


Truck.—Business has been very good this 
week. We quote beets higher at 75c ¥ bush; cab- 
bages $1 50@2 ¥ bbl; carrots 40@50 ¥ bush; onions 
are higher and firm at #3 25@350; many are being 
stored in anticipation of higher figuress; marrow 
squash 75c@$1 bbl; turban —$1 25% bbl; Hub- 
bard $1 25@1 75; turnips at40c@— bushel, White 
French and St. Andrew at 90c@1 25 ¥ bbl; radish 
40@50c # doz; parsnips 75@87c ¥ bush; cauli- 
flower $150@200% doz; celery has fluctuated 
this week very much and is now $1 50@1 75 ¥ doz; 
spinach is higher at 35@40c ¥ bush. 

New York: Cabbage is scarce and very firm and 
worth from $7 to $8 per 100 heads. Onions, choice, 
—— $275 to$3abbl. Russia turnips 90c 

ty) 


Wool.—There have been no noticeable features 
in the wool market during the past week, the gen- 
eral condition of the trade being steady, with most 
of the business done at about previous previous 
prices. While the demand cannot be reported ac- 
tive, there is no doubt but there is more looking 
around on the part of manufacturers, and the busi- 
ness done this week shows an increase of about 
600,000 pounds over that of a week ago. The fact 
that the year is drawing to a cloee makes some 
dealers anxious to close out lots of wool on which 
they wish to square » accounts, and manufactu- 
rers in their tour of the different houses are keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for any bargains that may be 
picked up inthis way. Asa rule values are very 
steadily maintained, at the same figures ruling a 
month ago, but occasionally a bid for a round Sot 
at a shade below the views of the seller has re- 
sulted in the offer being accepted, and this has 
had considerable to do with increasing the volume 
of sales for the week. The fact that there ls no 
lifein the market for manufactured goods, does 
not tend to improve the tone of the market on 
wools. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 28c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘ta’’ super 35 to 
42; “bh” super, 30 to 32c; Maine super, 40 to 45c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
give us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

ermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported ae for the NE” ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—An outline of the business 
at the yards shows a healthy tone. The eastern 
stock train switched in at about 6.15 yesterday 
morning; next came a long train over the F. R.R. 
The Rutland and Northern combined trade opened 
early, with a good bright morning to do business 
in. The best of the cattle were sold out of the 
western herds, heavy ripe bullocks of a ton’s 
weight each, raised in Ohio, noble looking beasts, 
at a fancy price, and better than 54c L W, said the 
buyer. Cattle rates higher on western by jc ¥ fb, 
and firm on northern, if of good quality. The mar- 
ket for sheep showed no weakness; one fancy lot 
of lambs was sold at 6c, of 70 tbs. There was no 
anxiety about selling good flocks. Plump figures 
paid for western live hogs this week. e quote 
at 54@5i4c for the bulk of arrivals. Not much doing 
in country dressed, at 6}@64c. Veal calves still ar. 
rive and find sale at 24464c. as to quality. Good 
milch cows finda ready demand at fullrates. Sales 
in working oxen are light, there being but little 
call. Live poultry nominal in price. 

FOREIGN TRADt.—The shipments the past week 
were all for Liverpool, consisting of 691 cattle and 
60 sheep. The cattle market at the above port has 
not visibly changed, so rays the resident exporter. 
The market is not strong, but still values remain 
steady. We quote cattle at Liverpool at llc ¥ tb 
for hide tallow and dressed meat, not including 
the offal. Four steamers have sailed the past week 
with cattle. Steamer Kansas f r Liverpool with 
117 cattle for J. A. Hathaway; 93 cattle by J. Rol- 
linger. Steamer Virginia for Liverpool with 109 
cattle for J. A. Hathaway; 51 cattle for J. Rollin- 

er. Steamer Iowa for Liverpool with 221 c:ttle 

or J. A. Hathaway; 100 cattle and 60 sheep for R. 
Bickendick. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. .. 1,816 12,598 199 25,271 406 
Last week 4... 2,241 6,965 127 24,796 390 
lyrago, ... + 1,872 7,304 84 30,521 293 
Horses, 457 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM 
STAT 


SEVERAL 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 210 644|R.1.& Conn — = 
N. Hampshire 66 169 | Western . . 1026 9,360 
Vermont ..108 3:7| Canada... 100 1,770 
Massachusetts 143 — | N. Brunswick — 

New York . , 163 oe 
Total ».. es ceeceevvcvove os 2 1,816 12,598 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg. 911 2,109| Eastern , . .219 1,284 
Lowell .. 595 | Old Colony. . 
Bos. & Alb’y 593 8,610] Onf’t & boats 57 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ — 

Total «ccecccoee ee 0 ce 0 1,816 12,598 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails. 
Maine— 
° 5 


Cattle. Sheep. 


F, W. Hayden. . ° 
A. > Ric *ee . 
J. W. Clough. . es 
W. W. Hall & Son ° 


Weiler & Libb 
H. Merrill 
3. TYGS . sc ecose 


F. H. Coolidge & Son . 
P. W. Thompson & So 


n 
Thompson & Hall. . 
A.P. Libby .. « » 
ag bl NS othe 
I.C. Libby & Son . 
King & Hammond . 

New eee 
. . . . . . ~ 10 
8 3 


oan 5 
se 


R. Barrett 
H. A. Wilcox .-. 
A. 8. Moulton i. 
Dow & Moulton . 
Aldrich & Johnson 
Breck & Wood . . 
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Vermont— 
W. Ricker & Son... 
M. G. Flanders... 
Whipple & Farnham 
F. Savage «+-+e«e 
Flint & Blanchard 
Cc. B. Burke .. 
W. G. Townsend 
French & Adams 
A.A. Pond... 
A. Williamson . 
A. Worthen .. 
N. K. Campbell 
E. Judkins 


Massachusetts— 


1 
a 


on 


“ee 
"eee 
Su 


W. Scollans . 
C. P. Burke . 
lL. Morse « « 
O. C. Robson 
T. Fisher. . 


| 


W. Fisher . 
B. Hurlbert . 
S. Howes. + 
J. Kane. ee 
D. Keef ~ 2 
G. Mooney .« 
E. F. Adden . 
R. Bickordike 





Western— 
J. Rollinger 
G. A. Sawyer ; 
Farrell & McFlynn 
J. A. Hathaway 
Hollis & Co. 
A. N. Monroe 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices are a plump one quarter cent higher, but 
it did not help the dealers in western cattle much 
as they cost the difference asked. Country cattle 
were firm with a fair demand. The best yard was 
a lot of 16 oxen sold by J. W. Clough, fatted by 
S. Berry of Fairfleld, Maine, the lot would average 
1700 tbs, and was sold at 5c, L W. 

Sales of 4 cattle, one pair of them would dress 
3000 ths, at 7c, by F. Watson, of East Brookfield, 
Mass. sales of 25 western steers average 1400 tbs, 
at $5 05, 15 do, average 1551 ths, at 5ic, 14 do, av 
1116 ths, at $370, 18 do, av 1480 tbs, at 4c, by J. A. 
Hathaway; sales of 2 cattle to dress 1200 ths, at 6c, 
DW, by Breck & Wood; 3 cattle av 1390 ths at 
34c, by Whipple & Farnham. 

Sales of 15 steers, ay 1500 ths, at $540 L W, 25 
do, av 1175 ths, at $4 20, 16 do, av 1225 ths, at $4 10, 
20 do, av 1555 Ibs, at 4§c, by A. N. Monroe. Sales 
of 10 cattle av 1262 tbs, at 44c, 2 do, av 1180 ths, at 
$4 40, 6 do, av 1185 ths, at $4 65, 9 do, av 1180 tbs, 
$4 40, 1 steer of 1200 ths, at $4 60” cwt. L W. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle : 
Good oxen$— —@#$6 75 | Second qual.g5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality 400 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $700 @ 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofairg®. . @450 
G’d toprime 4 75 @487 | Slim ...... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $525 @550 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


At Union Market on Tuesday the demand was 
good on cows of an extra to choice grade, Dealers 
were not inclined to take up with low bids, and in 
general, the prices asked were obtained. At 
Brighton the trade was an improvement on last 
week. Not a sufficiency of extra cows on the 
market. 

Sales of 4 choice milk cows $65 each; 1do at $60; 
2 do at $65 each; 8 common cows, $35 each, by J. 
S. Henry. Sales of 6 choice milch cows, $59 each, 
by Breck & Wood. Sales of 15 milch cows, from 
$25@50, by A drich & Johnson. Sales of 2 choice 
milch cows, $75 each; 5 do at $55 each; 5 at $50; 
15 extra cows at $40 each; 10 farmers’ cows, $25 
each, by W. Scollans; 2 fancy milch cows, $62.50 
each; 2 choice Jerseys $57.50 each; 4 cows, $39 
each, by F, H. Coolidge & Son. Sales of common 
cows $37.50 each; 1 choice cow $50, by I. C. Lib 
by & Son. Sales of 1 fancy springer $50; 1 com. 
mon cow, $29, by Hayden. Saies of 3 steers av, 
600 tbs at 24c; 1 springer, $38; 1 new miich cow 
$35, by C. H. Merrill. 

16 milch cows of various grades from $30@60, by 
C.H. Merrill; 7 farrow cows at $18 each, by W. 
Melloy, 1 springer at $24, by L. Morse; Sales of 2 
milch cows at $4750 euch, by Wilcox; Sales of 1 
choice milch cow $55, 1 cow at $37 50, by Breck & 
Wood: 2 new milch cows $40 each by F. W. Hay- 
den; 2 choice new milch cows $50 each, 5 springers 
$30 each, 2 thin store cows to calve next March 
at $2250 each, by }.C. Libby & Son; 4 choice 
milch cows at $50 each, by W. W. Hall & Son. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


As noticed, sales in this line of traffic are few. 
The demand seems light, and it would appear, 
that farmers are mostly supplied. Prices are not 
at all satisfactory to the seller. 

Sales of working oxen, 1 pair girthing 6 ft, 10 in, 
L W, 2930 ths, at $115, 1 pr. gth, 6 ft,6 in, L W, 
2600 tbs, at $105, 1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 10 in, L W, 2800 ths 
at $96 by J. D. Hosmer. Sales of 1 matched pairs 
of Herefords gth, 6ft,6in, L W, 2500 ths at $90, 
by C. H. Merrill. Sales of 1 pair black workers, 
gth, 7 ft, in, L W, 3000 ths, at 4c, L W, by P. W. 


Thompson; 1 pair working oxen, gth 6 ft, 5 in, L | 


W 2400 ths, at $95, by W. W. Hall & Son. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Now that Thanksgiving turkeys do not stand 
foremost, there is more doing in choice lamb for 
roast. The lamb market has improved and good 
lots of fresh arrivals were in demand at stiff prices. 
One lot of especial attraction was sold at 6c ¥ tb 
that wou'd average 70tbs. General range in !ambs 
from 4} @5jc ¥ th L W, and sheep 3@4ic¥ tt, Sales 
of 35 sheep, av 75 tbs at $3.55 # cwt., by H. A. Wil- 
cox. Sales of 222 eastern sheep and lambs that 
would av 86 ths at 44c, by Knight & Hammond, 
Sales of 12 pelters at $1 each; 90 sheep, av 125 tbs 
at 44c; 108 lambs, av 80 tbs, at 54c, by 8S. Howes. 
Sales of 84 head, mostly sheep, weighing 6560 tbs 
at 4c; 4 head were thrown out at $2 a head, by E. 
Judkins. 

Prices—Lambs in lots 2@4}c¥ tb for $200@4 25 
¥ head. Spring lambs 44@5jc ¥ b. 


VEAL CALVES. 

Light run and prices virtually unchanged. The 
trade uot lively except for best, 12 veals av 120 bbs, 
at 6c, by I.C. Libby & Son; 14 veals av 130 ths, at 
54c, by J. 8. Henry; 9 veals of 1180 ths, at 5jc, by 
Breck & Wood; 18 veals average 120 bbs, at 6c, by 
Flint & Blanchard, 22 calves weight 2620 tbs, at 6c, 
by H. A. Wilcox; 12 calves ay 110 tbs, at 6c, by C. 
H. Merrill. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6ic. 


SWINE. 


Pigs of small size are moving in a light way, 
only a few required to meet all demands and sales 
from $1 50@3 00 # head. The bulk of fat hogs are 
from the West, and beught up by agents at differ- 
ent points. The arrivals the past week were over 
25,000 head, and cost 5, @54c, L W. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


One ton on sale and were taken at 8c for mixed 
lots, 10c for turkeys, 80@85c each for live Geese. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@é6ic, light—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 


It is generally conceded that the market is over- 
iecen and although there is a noticeable im- 
proved demand, yet the large supply keeps prices 
at a low range. At Combination sale stable we 
note better than an average trade, and prices sus- 
tained. Disposals of quite a number of big horses, 
weight 150041800 tbs, selling from $275 to $325. 
Shipments for Maine are light. At C.H.& E. 
Snow’s sale stable we gather that the trade is fair- 
ly active for the season of the year. The arrivals 
the past week were 4 car loads, all from Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Ohio. For draft and general use, prices 
were from $150 to $285; at auction, range $110 to 
$225; that would not leave any margin to shipper. 
At Welch & Hali’s stable a fair call from the coun- 
try, and sale of about 40 head during the week. 
One car load sold to Mr. Hazen of Whitefield, N. 
H., for lumbering. They were good young stock, 
weighing from 1000 to 1200 ths, at $100@$185. At 
Russell’s sale stable,in conversation with the own- 
er, we find indications of an improved market, with 
fair sales during the week, and about the usual 
number disposed of. Sales of seven head of New- 
port horses, that have been worked on Armstrong’s 
transfer express, at $75 to $125. 








BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 

In the very wide discussions of the prosperons 
industrious conditions of the country in contrast 
to the stagnation of the stock exchanges, we have 
not seen any reference to the cost of living. It ap- 
pears that this has been brought down to the low- 
est possible point at the present moment, and that 
the prices of come of the chief necessaries of life 
must soonincrease. This must operate to decrease 
the demand for investment securities by savings 
banks and other like institutions, by diminishing 
the aggregate of the possible savings of wage earn- 
ers. It also has a tendency to divert speculation 
from the stock exchanges inte otheravenues. Chi- 
cago, the greatest mart of food products in this 
hemisphere, is likely to — more in its business 
from them, as a whole, than the principal cities of 
the east. The aggregate of bank deposits for the 
last ten years in Chicago have more than tripled; 
while in Philadelphia and New York they have not 
increased more than one-half, and in Boston they 
have barely held their own. The conservative 
methods of Chicago banking also merit a word of 
praise. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. 1ste,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.7s . 
Boston & LowellR. R.78 . 
Boston & Maine R.R.7s . 
Eastern R. R.68 «+s 
New York & New England 
Rutland R. R. Ge wee 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ...-. 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. .. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. ..-. 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
Eastern R.R.. we eee 
Fitchbur,  & SEE SE 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine CentralR.R....... 
New York & New England R. R. 
Northern R. R. $0.86 88 6 ¢ © 
Norwich & WorcesterR.R.... 
Ogdensburg * Lake Champlain R. 
eg ao AO 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth BR. B. 
Rutland, R. +; 6s es 6 avis 
Union Pacific . R. eee . 
U. 8.4 percents. .... ’ 
U. 8. Pacific6s, 1895... ‘ 
Vermont & Canada R. R. ° 
Vermont & MassachusettsR. R.. 
West End Land , 6 +k Ba ee. 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 
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OUR 


se Poultry Fo 


Canned Meat for Poultry! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ee fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. 

ill keep an unlimited time until opened. Con- 
veniently put up in 8-lb. cans. Especially adapted 
for chickens and moulting fowl. 

Being ground fine, it can be readily mixed with 
the soft food, and fed so as to give each fow! an 
equal share. Price, 30c. per can; $3.00 per dozen. 

Address, 
HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO. 


20 North St., Boston, Mags. 


MTEUIAL OFFERS 


FOR 1888. 





Beli-ving from the many kindly expres- 





sion from friends of the 


OUR CRANCE HOMES 


that only some special encouragement was | 
needed to insure a large increase in the | 
number of our readers for the coming | 


| year, we have decided toa offer the following 


SPECIAL RATES! 


From this date UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 
im the hope that each read r will préecure 
at least One New Subscriber, and that 
present Clubs will be morethan DOUBLED, 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, - $3.25 


In one remittance. One old and one new. 


SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS, - $7.50 


In one remittance. One-half of which must be 
new subscribers. 


ELEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS, $14.00 


Five of which must be new 
subscribers. 


Address, GEO. M. WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


FOR “OUR GRANGES” 


GEO. M, BAKER’S 


New Humorous Selections 
1. IRISH DIALECT. 
2. NEGRO DIALECT. 
3. MEDLEY DIALECT. 
(Scotch, Dutch and French.) 
4. YANKEE DIALECT. 
Each part in paper, 30 cts. Boards, 50 cts. 


THE GRAND ARMY SPEAKER 


Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic. Paper 30 cts. | 
Boards, 50 cts. 


THE READING CLUB 
Being selections in Prose and Poetry for Read- | 
ings and Recitations. 18 numbers. Each 50 selec- | 
tions, paper 15 cts. 
Sold by Booksellers and sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


In one remittance. 











Brilliant! 
Durable! 
Economical! 


33 COLORS. 10 cents each, 

The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
give the best colors. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Dress Goods, Carpet Rags, Y arns, etc, 
Unequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all Fancy 
Dyeing. Any one can use them. 

The Only Safe and Unadulterated Dyes. 

Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 
for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or Bluing 
(10 cts. aquart), etc. Sold by Druggists. Address 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USB 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only IO Cents) 


Notice to Good Knitters. 


W ame A FIRSTRATE QUALITY 








of Men’s All-Wool Hand-Knit STOCKINGS 
and GLOVES. Also Nice All-Wool ROLLS, suit- 
able to be spun by hand. 
Persons Rovias such to sell or wishing to knit 
good Goods address the 


PROVIDENCE CREAMERY, 
89 & 91 North Mam St., PROVIDENCE, R. I 


DR. C. H. STARR’S 
BLOOD PURIFIER 
AND 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


For the cure of all Chronic Diseases. Send for 
Circular to 


DR. C. H. STARR, 


1641 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
aay Fifty Years’ Experience. 


TO EVERYBODY 


HO WILL SEND US $1, WE WILL 
send by return mail, postpaid, a case of 10 
LIQUID COLORS specially —_ for use in the 
New Art of coloring photographs to closely re- 
semble IVORY MINIATURES. We send full direc- 
tions, brushes, and everything needed for finished 
work. Profit and Pleasure combined. Price list 
of all kinds of art supplies with each order. 
ART NOVELTY M’F’C CO., 
Box 82, TORRINGTON, CT. 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS, 


Fortunes are Made Yearly 
—BY— 
JUDICIOULY INVESTING 
IN FLORIDA PROPERTY. 


Desirable Lots and Small Farms for Orange, Fruit 
and Vegetable culture. LOW PRICES, EAsy 
TERMS. Monthly payments when desired. Prin- 
cipal and resident of Florida, 


At COLLINS & CoO.. 
16 Kilby Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


156 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 

















. 





application. Correspondence solicited. 


Financial. 


CORDLEY & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
121 DEVONSHIRE St., BOSTON. 


Branch (Offices at Lowell and Spring- 
field, Mass., and at Nashua and 
Manchester, N. H. 


High Grade Investment Securities 
Constantly on hand. 


Members of Boston and New York Stock 
Exchanges. 


Real Estute---Stock. 


ye HORSES TO BOARD. 
Good accomodations; good care; $2 per 
A. E. BOWERS, West, Baldwin, Me. 


FARM WANTED. 
In village within 25 miles of Boston; 30 to 50 
acres; well drained; suitable for poultry. 
Address. J. M. T., 64 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





week. 





OGS.---SCOTCH COLLIE (SHEP- 
HERD), PUPPIES! A few fine females, 
with full pedigree, $5.00 each; without pedigree, 
$3.00. Address 


Farm of Sixty Acres 


OR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 
Near Churches, Schools, Post Office, Bank 
and Depot. Address 
W. G. BALLANTINE, 
SUFFIELD VILLAGE, CONN. 


THE MULL HERDS AND FLOCKS. 


Herefords, Polled Angus and Devons, 


Bulis, Steers and Heifers, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
FOR SALE, 

L. B. HARRIS, Lyndon Centre, Vt. 
FOR SALE. 

ARM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cuts 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 

tle; good buildings, nearly new; good water power 
and cider mill. Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 
Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 
mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 
wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 


cords of wood ; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1650 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 








FOR HEALTH, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 
FINE CLIMATE, 
FINE FARMs, 


( ( \ ( l Tk AND PROSPER- 


ITY. If you want to know all about the induce- 
ments the NEW SOUTH is now offering to Northern 


| settlers, send a two cent stamp for a copy of Our 
| SOUTHERN HOME, and learn about the Piedmont 
| Valley of Western North Carolina, the finest farm- 


ing country in the world, and the many advanta- 
ges it offers the farmer over the West. Address 
OUR SOUTHERN HOME, Mount Holly, Gaston 


| County, North Carolina. 





‘CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 
Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
andjsee. 
Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





HOLSTEIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


jie) Knits everything required by the 
> household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


-CONCORD-STO(K:FARM 


LOI CON CORD,MASS -°O2r- 
~~ ~ ee ae 
% STANDARD-BRED-AND‘REGISTERED €' 

“~ *°*s HOUSTEIN-FRIESJIAN-CATTLE*::* 
Jersey Cattle-Hambletonianflorses-PercheronHerses) 
Shetland Ponies-BerkshirePios-++- @& 
Bos TON Offi CPCS IMNASON.BUIIGINGs 
‘Visitors Welcome Grrespondence flicited + 


WHY PAY 
Retail Prices ? 
When you can buy 
Harness, hand-made, 
best Oak Leather, for 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12, 
$13.50, $15. Double 
sets, $20, $25, $30. 
Shipped subject to ap- 
proval. <A 60-page - 
Catalogue free. 


KING &CO., Wholesale M’frs., Owego,N.Y. 
ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Impor- 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud ofhorses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always wel- 
come, Large catalogue 
ftec. Address 

Savage & Farnum, 
D&rROIT MICH 

















$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhoea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
Recorded Percheron & French Coach Horses 


Two importations 

this year. Nearly 200 

of these popular 

breeds on hand. Ev- 

ery animal recorded, 

with extended pedi- 

gree, in their respec- 

tive stud books. 

Choicest breeding and 

» individual excellence 

combined. Coach stal- 

Tipu” JOSEPH" 2677 lions all purchased be- 
fore the French government made its selection. 

Do not buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your 
section, bu. come and see large fine horses with the 
best of action. They willcost you no more. Send 

forjlllustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 

Scrp10, Cayuga Co,, N. Y. 











$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


PAS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New EnNG- 


LAND FARMER one year. 





M. BOLLES & CO.,, 
7O STATE STREET, have a constans 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES 
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THE STAR BEARER. 


There were seven angels erst that spanned 
Heaven’s roadway out through space. 
Lighting with stars, by God’s command, 

The fringe of that high place 
Whence plumed being in their joy, 
The servitors His thoughts employ, 

Fly ceaselessly. No goodlier band 
Looked upward to His face, 


There, on bright hovering wings that tire 
Never, they rested mute, 
Nor of far journeys had desire 
Nor of the deathless fruit; 
For in and through each angel soul 
All waves ot life and knowledge roll, 
Even as to nadir streamed the fire 
Of their torches resolute. 


They lighted Michael’s outpost through 
Where fly the armored brood, 
And the wintry Earth their omens knew 
Of spring’s beatitude; 
Rude folk, ere yet the promise came, 
Gave to their orbs a heathen name, 
Saying how steadfast in men’s view 
She watchful Pleiads stood. 


Allin the solstice of the year, 
When the sun apace must turn, 
The seven bright angels gan to hear 
Heaven’s twin gates outward yearn: 
Forth with its light and minstrelsy 
A lordly troop came speeding by, 
And joyed to see each cresset sphere 
So gloriously burn. 


Staying his fearless passage then, 
The Captain of that host 
Spake with strong voice: ‘*‘We bear to men 
God’s gift the uttermost, 
Wherof the oracle and sign 
Sibyl and sages may divine; 
A star shall blazen in their ken, 
Borne with us from your post. 


“This night the Heir of Heaven’s throne 
A new-born mortal lies! 
Since Earth’s first morning hath not shone 
Such joy in seraph eyes.”’ 
He spake. The Jeast in honor there 
Answered with longing like a prayer— 
«My star, albeit thenceforth unknown, 
Shall light for you Earth’s skies.”’ 


Onward the blessed legion swept 
That angel at the head; 

(Where seven of old their station kept 
There are six that shine instead.) 
Straight hitherward came troop and star: 

Like some celestial bird afar 
Into Earth’s night the cohort leapt 
With beauteous wings outspread. 


Dazzling the East beneath it there, 
The Star gave out its rays; 
Right through the still Judean air 
The shepherds see it blaze,— 
They see the plume-vorne heavenly throng, 
And hear a burst of that high song 
Of which in Paradise aware 
Saints count their years but days. 


For they sang such music as, I deem, 
In God’s chief court of joys, 
Hai stayed the flow of tne crystal stream 
And made souls in mid flight poise ; 
They sang of Glory to Him most High, 
Of Peace on Earth abidingly, 
And of all delights the which, men dream, 
Nor sin nor grief alloys. 


Breathless the kneeling shepherds heard, 
Charmed trom their first rude fear, 
Nor while that music dwelt had stirred 

Were it a month or year: 
And Mary Mother drank its flow, 
Couched with her Babe divine,—and, lo! 
Ere falls the last eestatie word 
Three Holy Kings draw near. 


When, as the star-le’ shining train 
Wheeled from their task complete, 
Skyward from over Bethlehem’s plain 
They sped with rapture fleet ; 
And the angel of that orient star, 
Thenceforth where Heaven’s loraliest are, 
Stands with a harp, while Christ doth reign, 
A seraph near God’s feet. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman in Christmas Wide | 
Awake, 


IN THE CORN FIRLD. 


RANDOLPH. 





BY AMY 

‘I’ve half a mind to give up!”said Jotham 
Beers. 

He was mowing the Old Home Lot on a 
broiling July day. From the first red 
streak of early dawn his glittering scythe 
had swung to and fro, to and fro, with the 
steady regularity of a pendulum. There 
was nothing of the idler about Jotham 
Beers, and yet at times he did get discour- 
aged. 

‘*It don’t seem as if I belonged to any- 
body,” he muttered. ‘‘What’s the use of 
working like this if I don’t make up my 
mind to stay here? Deacon Beers is my 
uncle to be sure, but I am no more to him 
than any other hired man. The old farm 
is going to rack and ruin as fast as it can. 
Aunt Polly is a good soul, but she can’t 
stem the tide of shiftlessness, any more 
than you can dip out Niagara Falls with a | 
quart bowl. And as for Rachel—” 

He smiled to himself. It was evident 
that Rachel was the one redeeming ele- 
ment of the picture he had mentally 
drawn. 

‘*As for Rachel,” he went thoughtfully 
on, ‘‘she is like the wild red lilies on 
yonder hillside lot. There's a deal of solid 
common sense in Rachel, if only one could 
get through the strata of coquetry and 
girlish folly that overlies her true nature. 
’ll not go to Colorado. I'll stay on here 
for Rachel’s sake.” 

Deacon Beers was dreaming over the 
weekly paper on the porch, when Jotham 
came in at noon. Aunt Polly was taking 
a cherry pie out of the oven. Rachel had 
gone out to the well for fresh water. 

‘*Them crows is doin’ a dreadful sight o’ 
mischief in the corn,” said Mr. Beers. 

‘‘Our folks used to hang up a square o’ 
tin on a string,” observed Aunt Polly. 
‘When the sun flashed on’t the crows was 
pretty sure to cut stick.” 

‘* was wondering,” said Jotham, as he 
dipped his curly head into a basin of water 
at the sink, and dried it on a towel, ‘‘if it 
wouldn’t be a good notion to paster some 
sheep on the rocky side hill. There’s 
nothing but mullin stalks and hard track 
grows there, anyhow.” 

‘‘Sheep’s a dretful resky investment,” 
said Mr. Beers, dubiously. ‘‘And the 
neighbors all keeps dogs, and the fences 
are down.” 

Jotham had opened his lips to remon- 
strate on the dog and fence question, but 
the appearance of Rachel, dimpled and 
blooming as a freshly-gathered peach, 
diverted his thoughts, and he said : 

‘‘Well. Ray, are you going to the sur- 
prise party at the parsonage tonight?” 

**‘] shouldn’t wonder,” Rachel answered. 

‘*With me ?” 

‘‘John Parker has asked permission to 
call for me,” Miss Rachel replied, with her 
eyes fixed on the pattern of the table- 
cloth, and a rising color in her cheek. 

Jotham Beers said no more, but the 
pork and greens had lost ail flavor to his 
palate. He cared no longer for the 
cherry pie. 

‘*Rachel,” he said in a choked voice, ‘‘I 
have known you longer than that Parker 

ellow.” 

Rachel reddened. 

‘‘One don’t want to go about with one 
young man forever,” said she. ‘‘And I'll 
thank you, Jotham Beers. to speak a little 
more respectfully of my friends.” 

‘If he’s going to dance attendance on 
you, may as well remain at home,” said 
Jotbam. 

‘*You can do as you please about that,” 
retorted Rachel, tying and untying her 
apron strings. 

Jotham went back to the hayfield in 
moody silence. The deacon lighted his 
pipe. 

**T guess,” said he, ‘‘I’ll sit and smoke 
a while.” 





Rachel began to clear away the table. 
Mrs. Beers eyed her with supreme indig- 
nation. 

‘‘Rachel,” said she at last, ‘‘I should 
think you would be ashamed of yourself.” 

‘*‘Why?” a little defiantly. 

“To treat Jotham so.” 

‘**To treat him how?” 

‘‘You know how as well as I do,” de- 
clared Mrs, Beers. ‘‘And. he’s talking 
about leaving us, and going to Colorado. 
I’m sure I don’t know what your father 
and me would do without Jotham. He’s 
more like an own son than a nephew to 
me, and always has been.” 

Rachel was silent. 

‘And it’s for you to decide,” went on 
Mrs. Beers, ‘‘whether he’s to stay or to 
go.” 

The roses glowed more hotly in Rachel’s 
cheek. A sort of mistiness filmed her 
soft hazel eyes. 

‘I'm sure I don’t want him to g—go!” 
she faltered, hiding her head on her moth- 
er’s shoulder. 

‘*Tell him so, then,” urged Mrs. Beers. 
‘‘Tell him that you'll go to the surprise 
party with him, instead of John Parker, 
Jobn’s only a hanger-on of Melinda Wal- 
field’s after all!” 

So, when the dishes were washed, Rachel 
ran out to the hill to see where, in the lot, 
Jotham had got to. 

“Tl take him a jug of cold ginger-wa- 
ter,” she thought. ‘‘It must be awful hot 
work mowing in the sun.” 

But he was not there at all. On the 
contrary, Rachel caught sight of his coarse 
straw hat above the tall spikes of the 
young corn. 

‘‘He’s fixing that piece of tin to scare 
away the crows that mother told him 
about,” said she to herself. ‘And I shall 
be saved the long walk to the home-lot.” 

She burst out into a sweet refrain of 
song, as she tripped along with the pitcher 
of cold ginger-water in her hand; she 
paused to pick a cluster of red lillies as 
she passed the orchard wall, where the tall 
blossoms crowded and nodded like children 
looking over the fence. ‘‘Because Jotham 
likes them,” she thought. 

‘‘Jotham!” sweet and clear like the 
whistle of a thrush, sounded the fresh 
young voice, ‘‘Jotham, 1 say! Don’t you 
hear me? It’s Racbel! Why don’t you 
look around, Jotham ?” 

There was no answer. No turning of 
the head, however slight, to indicate that 
she was so much as noticed; and, with a 
swelling bosom and tears starting to her 
eyes, Rachel flung the contents of the yel- 
low pitcher into the nearest corpse of 
hazel bushes, and ran back home like a 
deer. 

‘Il won’t be slighted by any man!” she 
said to herself. ‘*No, I won’t I won't!” 

She went to the surprise party that night 
with John Parker, and danced with him 
and flirted with him, to the 
fusion of Melinda Walfield. 
o'clock in the morning John Parker escort- 


1 


'ed her home, with Melinda—unwillingly 
fulfilling the old saw that ‘*I'wo is a com- | 


pany; three is a crowd”—in the rear. 
‘‘Why, mother, you up?” was Rachel’s 
exclamation, as she found Mrs. Beers in 


the kitchen, lighting a fire by the uncer- | 
**Is any | 


tain glimmer of the early dawn. 
one sick ? Has anything happened ?” 

Mrs. Beers shook her head. 

‘*I’m going to give poor Jotham a bite of 
breakfast before he starts off,” said she, in 
lachrymose accents. 

‘Starts off where ?” 

‘**For Colorado.” 

*‘Oh!” said Rachel, flinging her bonnet 
on the dresser, ‘‘he’s going, is he? I wish 
him a pleasant journey, I’m sure.” 

At the same moment Jotham himself 
came down the narrow, winding wooden 
stairway. 

‘You'll tell me good-bye, I suppose, 
Rachel?” said he, with an ostentatious 
assumption of being entirely at ease, 
which did not in the least deceive the two 
women. But she turned away her head. 

“I don’t know why I should speak to 
you,” said she. ‘*You wouldn’t answer 
me, when I called you yesterday.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘I don’t take morethan one rebuff from 
any man,” she went on, excitedly. 

‘‘Ray!” he cried, seizing both her 
bands in his, ‘‘what are you talking about ? 
I refuse to answer you? J rebuff you? 
Child, [think you have gone crazy.” 

The tears were flowing now, a spark- 
ling flood. 

‘*I—I went down to the field yesterday,” 
she sobbed, ‘‘to carry you a cool drink— 
to ask you not to go to Cororado. I 
called ‘Jotham!’ again and again. And 
you would not answer me! You would not 
even turn your head !” 

‘Where was I, Rachel ?” 

‘“‘In—in the cornfield! 
hat !” 

His face brightened. 

‘‘Come here, Ray—dear Ray,” he said, 
in deep, earnest tones, as he took her 
hand, and led her to the window where the 
sunrise was unfurling its red banner to the 
world. ‘‘You saw my hat, did you? 
Well, you can see it now. Call to it, 
dear. It won’t answer you. It is only 
the old braided straw, set on a pole 
among the green stalks, to frighten away 
the crows. My darling! my darling! 
don’t turn away your face from me! And 
you could “a that J showed a deaf 
ear to your calls! Dearest, I should hear 
them, I believe, if I lay six feet under 
ground, with the daisies growing over me. 
Shall I go on the five o’cleck stage, sweet- 
heart, or shall I stay ?” 

And Rachel whispered : 

**Stay !” 

Long ago the corn has been reaped and 
gathered, and bound into yellow shocks on 
the side hill. But the old hat still flutters 
one on its stake in the middle of the 
field. 

‘Don’t take it away,” says Rachel, 
who is sewing diligently on a bridal dress 
of white alpaca, with loopings of creamy 
ribbon sprinkled all overit. ‘I like to 
sit here at the window and look at it. It 
teaches mea lesson—not to judge too 
hastily.” 


I saw your 








HOW MRS. JONES MANAGED 
HER HUSBAND. 


On a public road just outside of Bridge- 
ton, N. J., there live a farmer and his 
wife, who may often be seen in town on 
Saturday afternoons, trading off butter 
and eggs for groceries. I believe they 
always drive two white horses to a little 
carriage, and are what the world calls 
‘‘pretty good sort of folks,” but the world 
don’t know anything about the awful time 
that rosy-cheeked, smiling-faced woman 
had getting her husband, Jedediah Jones, 
Esq., cut out to suit her own mind; be- 
cause, you see, he had had a first wife, an 
easy, happy sort of a woman who let her 
husband do just as he pleased, and never 





| looking very red in the face, 
phant, as he passed on out doors. 


| about,” said Mrs. Jones to herself. 


manifest con- | 
And at three | 





said a word back. There are very few 
such women now-a-days, and when there 
are, they don’t live long, and so, of course, 
Rachel Jane, number one, soon died, leav- 
ing Jedediah alone with all bis faults, to 
hunt up another woman. Well, Jedediah 
had had such an easy time with his first 
wife that he was in a powerful hurry to 
take another, believing all women to be 


angels. 

Boe the greatest fault this man had 
was poking his nose into something that 
was none of his business. His new wite 
called it ‘‘cot-bettying,” and was deter- 
mined to break him of it. 

It was very annoying to a woman with 
such spirit as Sarah Ann Jones to have 
her husband leave his work out doors, 
five or six times a day, to see what she 
was doing in the house. As the honey- 
moon wore off, it became more and more 
unbearable, until Sarah Ann at last deter- 
mined she would have no more of it. 

One day in particular he seemed more 
‘‘cotty” than usual, for in going out to his 
work, he stopped in the shed to turn the 








broom brush-part down, saying as he did 
so: ‘Sarah Ann, don’t you know any | 
better than to turn a broom upside down? | 
Rachel Jane never did such a thing.” 

‘‘Tam mistress now, and not Rachel 
Jane,” said Sarah Ann, as she stepped out 
to turn up the broom again. 

He cast upon her a look of defiance 
which meant that war had commenced, 
and we would see who came off conqueror. 

Accordingly, much earlier in the day 
than usual, he came into the house and 
lifted off the lid of the dinner pot to see 
what he was going to have for dinner. 

‘‘Humph,” he grunted, ‘‘you bile your 
taters in too much water. You don’t 
want morn’n the bottom of that pot cov- 
ered with water. Steam will do the rest,” 
and he lifted up the pot and poured out 
half the water, but no sooner done than 
Sarah Ann slipped in more water, saying : 
‘‘Who’s biling these pertaters, you or 
me ?” 

Jedediah, thinking it better not to notice 
the fresh addition of water, began to 
gather up all the chairs and slip them, 
seats first, under the extension table. 

‘I'll not have my chairs put out of sight 
in that way,” said Sarah Ann. ‘You 
make the room look as empty as a barn,’ 
and she began scattering them about again, 
one near a little stand, another under a 
window, until the old cosy look came back 
much to Jedediah’s disgust, who went on 
up-stairs, slamming the door behind him. 

Mrs. Jones could hear a great deal of 
hauling and moving up above her, but 
thought it best, just then, to keep on get- | 
ting dinner. Mr. Jones soon came down, 
but 





trium- 
‘*f must go upand see what be has been 


She found the bedsteads, bureaus, wash- 
stands, towel-racks and chairs all arranged 
on one side of the room, while the other | 
three sides were left entirely bare. She | 
was so angry that it did not take her many | 
minutes to get things back in their old | 
position, and down stairs she went just in | 
time to meet her husband coming in to | 
dinner. 

‘‘Look here,” she said, with flashing | 
eyes, ‘if 1 am not capable of managing 
this house, the quicker you get another | 
housekeeper the better.” 

‘IT reckon aman has a right to have 
things in his own house as he sees fit !” 

‘*Then I suppose you will concede the 
same right to a woman when she neglects 
her own work to slip out doors to help the 
managing there ?” 

‘‘That’s another thing,” grunted Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘Rachel Jane andI got along 
like turtle doves, never had a quarrel in 
our lives.” 

‘“‘And you meddled with the indoor 
affairs, when she was alive, just as you do 
now ?” 

‘“‘It was Rachel Jane’s pleasure to let 
me have things just as | wanted them.” 

‘*No wonder she died, then; but I want 
you to understand, Jedediah Jones, that | 
will have none of your interference in the 
house. You attend to your own business 
and [’ll attend to mine.” 

‘I will not be ruled by petticoats. 
Rachel Jane—” . 

‘*There, don’t bring her up again. One | 
thing I notice, you and Rachel Jane accu- 
mulated a very small portion of this world’s 
goods, and I don’t wonder, if you let your 
hay rot in the fields and your apples spoil 
on the ground, as you do now, to come in 
the house to oversee me. You have had 
your say and I’ll have mine if you don’t 
take my advice and leave me alone. No 
woman with any spirit would stand it.” 

It was almost a quarrel and each party 
finished the meal in silence. 


Mrs. Jones tried to be even more care- 
ful with her housekeeping the next day 
than ever before, but all in vain. Mr. 
Jones came into the house and gave his 
orders as usual. 

‘It is my turn now,” said Mrs. Jones, 
as she tied on her bonnet and followed her 
husband out doors early the next morning. 

She paused before the wood-pile, where 
he had stopped to saw afew armfuls of 
wood. 

‘‘ Jedediah,” said she, ‘‘you are sawing 
that wood entirely too short—a_ pertect 
waste of time.” 

Mr. Jones looked up and scowled. 
Mrs. Jones walked on, and entering the 
barn, began to pitch more hay down to the 
horses. 

‘*‘What are you doing there ?” he called 
out angrily, his eyes having followed her. 

‘‘Mr. Jones, you don’t give your horses 
half enough to eat, they’re poor as 
snakes.” 

‘*The thunder they are!” shouted Mr. 
Jones. ‘*Go inthe house and mind your 
own business.” 


‘I am going over to Joe Brown’s first 
to see when he is coming after that corn 
in the south crib. The ‘varmints’ are eat- 
ing it all up.” 

**The deuce you are,” said Mr. Jones, 
throwing down his saw and striding after 
her. 

But she was far down the road, almost 
beyond shouting distance, and he feared 
attracting the attention of a milk wagon 
that was just passing. 

At quarter before twelve she came up 
the walk and found her husband sitting 
moodily on the front porch. 

‘‘Well,” she said sweetly, ‘‘Mr. Brown 
is coming after that corn this afternoon.” 

‘‘Where is my dinner ?” growled Jede- 
diah. 

‘I have been so busy all the morning 
with your affairs that I am thinking we 
will both be obliged to put up with a cold 
bite.” 

“T'll break your ugly neck, if you don’t 
leave my business alone.” 

‘*There is a law against that,” said Mrs. 
Jones coolly. 

‘*‘Then I'll have a divorce, the sooner 








the better,” said he, as he strode out to 


gear up a horse, to go in search of a 
lawyer. 

But when that learned man was found. 
he advised Mr. Jones to let his wife alone 
in the house and he would come out all 
right, for divorces were not being granted 
in the State of New Jersey for such 
trivial causes, and so Jedediah paid the 
lawyer five dollars and went home a sad- 
der but a wiser man. 

‘“‘Let her have her own way and be 
banged,” he muttered early the next morn- 
ing, and trom that day hence he never 
went into the house to direct or order, 
and to his surprise things soon began to 
wear a better aspect on the farm. He 
now had more time to attend to his own 
affairs, and Sarah Ann, left to heself, soon 
began to develop a wonderful capacity tor 
saving. Mr. Jones, more to his surprise 
than ever, soon found that they were 
growing rich, while his wife grew rosier 
and rounder every day. Mr. Jones is 
now of the opinion that women are just as 
capable as men, especially in their own 
spheres, and that every sensible man ought 
to leave them alone. 

And this is the way Mrs. Jones man- 
aged her husband.—Mrs. A. E. C. Mas- 
kell, in Portland Transcrip t. 





SHE GOT THE CLOAK, 


When Mr. Montgomery came home the 
other night he found Mrs. Montgomery 
weeping. (rreat,-salty tears chased one 
another down her fair cheek. 

‘*What is the matter, dear?” he asked, 
as he placed a new clove in his mouth and 
prepared to kiss her. 

‘OQ, everything is the matter,” she 
sobbed as she placed one arm about his 
neck and laid her head down on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘I want todie.” 

*‘O no you don’t dear,” he remonstrated. 

‘Tell me what is the matter. Now do.” 

‘‘Fergy,” she questioned, ‘‘do you love 
me as much as you did when you married 
me ?” 

‘‘Why, of course I do. 
a question in your head ?” 

**Are you sure that you do?” 

‘*Whatdo you mean, Ellen? You know 
that 1 love you as mach as I ever did, and 
more if anything.” 

‘*Don’t be silly, Fergy. 
know it? 


’ 


What put such 


How amI to 


He always bought 
asked him to do.” 
‘*Yes. What are you driving at?” 
**It pained me when [ beard that, and I 


| have been crying all day.” 


‘‘Have | been unkind to you ?” 
‘*‘No-o-o, but then the minister 
from here over to that hateful 


went 


Mrs. 


| Brown’s, and I just know that he said the 


same thing to her.” 

‘*Well what of ?” 

‘‘Nothing, only Mrs. Brown is going to 
have a new sealskin cloak, and sbe will go 
around and tell what the minister said 
Chen she will tell how much her husband 
loves her and hint that you and | are going 
to separate.” 


Mr. Montgomery ordered the new cloak | certain, 


| had returned from the far West. 


the next morning, and incidentally put 


| out a story about the minister having lost 


a great many triends, and that he had 
better look fora different field.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


A DOG S''ORY. 

An exchange says: The other day our 
Newfoundland dog was playing on the 
porch with our little girl, four years old, 
when she opened the gate and went out. 
The dog did not follow her. Sometime 
afterward the child’s mother came out, 
discovered her absence, and said to the 
dog : 

**Where is Nellie ?” The dog looked as 
if he knew, and wagged his tail furiously. 
‘*(;o this instant,” said the mother, ‘‘and 
find Nellie and bring her home.” 

Out over the gate flewthe dog and 
started down the street to a neighbor’s 
house not far off. 


‘*l know what he wants,” said the little 


girl; ‘the wants me to go home, but I’m } 
| not going to do it !” 
The dog was not admitted, but he lin- | 


gered near, like Mary’s little lamb, and 
when two ladies called presently he 
brushed in past them through the door. 
Then, rushing up to Nellie, he seized her 


| dress with his teeth and began dragging 


her to the door. An attempt was made to 
drive him off, but he growled and held his 
place. The little girl, beginning to be 
trightened, gave up all resistance and 
trotted home by his side, an@ he delivered 
her with an air of triumph into her mother’s 








The minister was here to-day | 
and said that a loving husband was contin- | 
ually showing his devotion for his wife. | 
her everything that | 
she wanted and did everything that she | 





Nellie was playing | 
| there, inside the house, and saw the dog 
come and scratch at a verandah window. 





hands. What ‘‘instinct” would lead a dog 
to do that ? 





FITTING JEWSHARPS. 


Cal Thomas, who always has a good 
story to tell, has this one on Platt Evans, 
a stuttering joker, who was one of the early 
pioneers of Cincinnati: ‘‘In early days,” 
says Cal, ‘it used to be thought capital fun 
to send a countryman from store to store 
inquiring for the things he would be certain 
not to find at the places to which he was 
sent. One day a fellow came as he had 
been directed to Platt’s store to buy a jews- 
harp. Platt was a merchant tailor. He 
was busy with a customer as the man ap- 

eared, but, observing that several of the 
‘boys’ had dropped in at the door just to 
see what Platt would do, he ‘caught on’, at 
once, and responded to the inquiry for the 
musical instrument, ‘W-w-wait a minute’. 

‘‘Having served his customer, he picked 
up a pair of glove-stretchers and approached 
the rural melodist with ‘L-l-let me m-meas- 
ure your m-m-mouth’,and introducing the 
stretchers, manipulated them so as to trans- 
form the aperture into a horizontal yawn 
awful to see, and capacious enough to hold 
a dozen jewsharps. Removing the appa - 
atus, he examined it carefully and deliber- 
ately, as one might scrutinize a thermom- 
eter or pocket compass, and then dimissed 
the unsuccessful hunter for jewsharps, as 
he said in atone of well-feigned disappoint- 
ment :— 

‘**W-w-we hain’t g-g-got 
s-size.’”"—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


any your 





THE BUILDERS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


A personal inspection of the pyramids of 
Egypt made by a quarry owner, who spent 
some time recently on the Nile, had led 
him to the conclusion that the old Egyptians 
were better builders than those of the pre- 
sent day. He states that there are blocks 
of stone in the pyramids which weigh three 
or four times as much as the obelisk on the 
embankment. He saw a stone whose esti- 
mated weight was 880 tons. But then the 
builders of the pyramids counted human la- 
bor lightly. They had great masses of 





subjects upon whom to draw, and most of 


their work was done by sheer manual labor 
and force. ‘There are stones in the pyra- 
mids thirty feet in length, which fit so 
closely together that a penknife may be run 
over the surface without discovering the 
break between them. They are not laid 
with mortareither. There .»s no machinery 
so perfect that it will make two surfaces 
thirty feet in length which will meet to- 
gether in unison as these stones in the pyr- 
amids meet. It is supposed that they were 
rubbed backwards and forwards upon each 
other until the surfaces were assimilated. 





THE REMEDY WORSE ''‘HAN THE 
COMPLAINT, 


‘‘No,” said a Pennsylvania railroad 
officer this morning, ‘‘that onion is not 
there to bring tears to my eyes when part- 
ing with dear friends, or to give me an ap- 
pearance of sympathy when conversing 
with the beggars to whom I must refuse 
free passes. Do you notice how yellow it 
is? ‘That is poison. For several days 
now we have been having the place paint- 
ed, and the smell of the oil and turpentine 
at first made me sick. Yesterday I brought 
that onion down and cut it in halves, and 
it very effectually absorbed the deleterious 
part of the odor so that [ have not been 
troubled since. It is a good thing to know, 
and if generally adopted where paint is 
around will save many a man—or woman 
either, for that matter—an attack of 
nausea.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 





THE JAPANESE. 

Take the Japanese, as a whole, high and 
low, rich and poor, they are the best fed, 
best clad, best lodged, least overworked, 
and most genial and happy people on the 
face of the earth. 

Food is abundant and cheap—imaginary 
wants rare ; and thus temptations to crime 
are less than with us, though the land is no 
Utopia. 

There is no such thing as squalor to be 
seen in Japan. Inthe house of the very 
poorest, a Fifth Avenue belle might sit up- 
on the matted floor without soiling her 
dress. The streets are admirably sewered ; 
all offal and garbage are removed for ma- 
nure. 

There is no bigotry. The people are 
wonderfully open-minded. ‘There is no 
hatred of Christianity as such; only it is 
feared as an engine to cause political 
changes.—Putnam’s Magazine. 





THE REGULAR THING. 


An old gentleman of Detroit was pass- 
ing through the ceremony of taking his 
fourth wife the other day. At the impres- 
sive climax of the good preacher man’s 
part in the performance, somebody was 
heard sobbing 1n an adjoining room. 

‘**My goodness !” exclaimed one of the 
guests in a dramatic whisper, ‘‘who on 
earth is tha€é crying on this festive occa 


| sion?” 


‘*That?” replied a mischievous member 
of the experienced bridegroom’s family. 
‘That’s nobody but Em. She always boo- 


hoos when pa’s getting married.”— Detroit 


| Free Press. 


‘-Yes, these mining schemes are very un- 
remarked a travelling man who 


‘‘Sometimes they pay very high.” 
‘*That’s a fact, but take my advice and 
let "em alone.” 


‘‘Ever have any experience with them ?” 
‘*Yes, I invested three thousand dollars | 


in a Colorado mine.” 

‘‘And did you realize anything ?” 

‘*Yes, sir, I realized for the seven hun- 
dred and sixty-second time that I always 
was a blamed fool in business matters.”— 
Merchant Traveller. 





ACUTE PERCEPTION 


birds seems as wonderful and discrimina- 
ting as that of smell in dogs. A thrush 
has been seen to listen for worms, and 


while robins appear to be able to distin- 
guish the voices of their own offspring and 
parents from a number of others, and at a 
great distance. 
cases indicate the *texclusive direction of 
the attention of a sense” rather than mere 
keenness. 





OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. 

Old Lady, to grocer’s boy, ‘‘Don’t you 
know, boy that it is very rude to whistle 
when dealing with a lady ?” 

Boy. ‘*That’s what the boss told me to 
do, mum.” 

Old Lady. 

Boy. ‘‘Yes’m. 


‘**Told you to whistle ?” 
He said if we 


the money.” 





It would be as unreasonable to expect 


to increase the efficiency of one blade of a 


pair of shears by the mutilation of its com- | 
| panion, as to try to benefit either capital 


or labor by an antagonistic policy of the 
one toward the other.—Natural Law in 
the Business World. 





Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing bad placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure ot 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
ali Throat and Lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for NervousDebility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, atter baving tested its wonder- 


ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has | 


feit it his duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. 
sire to relieve human suffering, I will send free 


of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in | 


German, French or English, with full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. Sent by mail b 


addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. | 


A. Noyes, 149 Power’s block, Rochester, N. Y. 





“You hired me and now I want you to higher 
my wages.” 





Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Pellets”—the original ‘Little 
Liver Pills” (sugar coated)—cure sick and bil- 
ious headache, sour stomach, and bilious at- 
tacks. By druggists. 


An English writer | 
observes that the sense of hearing in some | 


“ | also send, Free and post 
very evidently to hear them, too, though | 


| within two yards of a noisy lawn mower; | 


It is suggested that such | 


‘Imitation Silk Handkerchief 


ever | 
sold you anything we'd have to whistle for | 





Actuated by this motive and a de- | 





An Elegant Christmas Present. 


Silk and Satin Ribbons FREE ! 
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Because possessed of fresh and active medicin 
agents for the cure of pain and d 
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A Kaleidoscope is a never-ending source 
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The Kaleidoscope above illustrated is 7 1-2 inches long, 
neatly and substantially made, and in every respect a first-class 
instrument. Believing such an article will find a welcome place 
in every home, and wishing to extend the circulation of our pa- 
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ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
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& large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 


FU CARDS, eet of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
agents’ outfit,2¢. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 


NEW,, INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. ‘‘Hzractly”’ 
First order from 


hours. 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
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for Infants and Chiidren. 





“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Ancuer, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructatiot , 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
estion, 

Ww t injurious medication. 


Tux Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT. 


He was fond of his wife, and his tones were sin- 


cere 
As he said upon looking her o’er, 
‘*‘What peachy complexion you have! 
dear, 
I never observed it before.” 


“Why, my 


‘‘What nonsense!"’ she said with a smile anda 
blush 
Recalling the season of youth; 
“At my age ’tis out of the question. So hush! 


You know you’r- not telling the truth.” 


With face that betrayed not a sign of remorse, 
The inveterate joker replied, 
“There are peaches of different kinds and of course 
I alluded to those that were dried!” 
— Josephine Pollard in Harper’s Bazar. 





LOYAL TO THE CORE. 


I’ve had 


A fad 
Of late, in puffing at a hubble-bubble, 
Chiboque, nargileh, hookah—what you will— 
Dreaming the pleasure double, 
Inhaling smoke through perfumed water; still 
I am not quite assured; I only know 
That, as I lie while smoke-wreaths upward curl, 
I make a striking Oriental show 
And deeply have impressed the hir d girl. 
I caught her talking to the girl next door, 
W ho thus a vaunting testimony bore: 
‘* My master smokes a meerschaum pipe as brown 
As coffee; ’tis the finest pipe in town!”’ 
Then Norah, tossing back her hair unkempt, 
Revlied in tones of withering contempt: 
‘*Meershom! Phwat’s that? It’s not worth while 
to talk 
The day wid ye! 
Meershom be dom’d! Bedad, I'll hear no more! 
Me master’s got some sthoyle about ’im, for 
He smokes a hose fixed on a cushpidor! 
Go ’way wid ye!”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER 


BABY LOU. 


Baby Lou, 
What are you 
Thinking of today, 
With such dreamy eyes, 
Blue as summer skies, 
Gazing fur away ? 


Baby Lou 
Is it true 
That you seek to know 
Life’s deep history, 
Its strange mystery, 
Puzzling grown folks so? 


Baby Lou 
If I knew 
What your dreaming is, 
I would with you smile, 
Free from fear or guile 
At the present bliss. 


Baby Lou 
There are few 
Who with angels talk, 
Yet you look as though 
They are telling you 
How you can unlock 


Baby Lou 
All the true 
And the good in life, 
Which will like love’s charm 
Keep you safe from harm 
In a world of strife. 


Baby Lou 
Peeping through 
Destiny’s veiled way, 
May you have the gift 
fo discern the rift 
In life’s clouds alway. 
—Gena Smith Fairfield. 





MAGAZINES. 


Capt. Charles King contributes to the Decem- 
ber number of Lippincott’s Magazine one of 
his military stories, ‘‘From the Ranks.” 

Monometallism, bimetallism, and trimetal- 
lism are discussed by Hon. David A. Wells, 
under the title of ‘‘Changes in the Relative 
Values of the Precious Metals,” in the Decem- 
ber number of The Popular Science Monthly. 

The Breeders’ Gazette of Chicago publishes 
many original articles of great value, and is an 
authority on live stock topics. It is what it’s 
name implies, a breeder’s gazette. Persons 
who desire a good stock paper and also one de- 
voted to general agriculture will fiad our club- 
bing offer of $3 75 a very desirable one. 

Harper’s Magazine is about to discuss the 
tariff question in its pages. The editor has se- 
lected Mr. Henry Watterson to write an article 
for the January number in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only, and Senator George F. Edmunds 
to reply to the same in the February number 
by an article favoring the principle of protec- 
tion 

Recent issues Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary: ‘‘Her Two Millions,” by William West- 
all; ‘‘Friend MacDonald, and The Land of the 
Mounseer,” by Max O’Rell; “The Frozen 
Pirate,” by W. Clark Russell; “In Exchange 
for a Soul,” by Mary Linskill; and “Mere 
Suzanne and Other Stories,” by Katharine S. 
Macquoid. Harper & Bros , New York City. 


Christmas Wide Awake is made up of thirty- 
five poems, stories, sketches, papers of all sorts 
long and short, and fifty-seven pictures. Both 
writers and artists are such as stand for timely 
help along the highway of life with good cheer 
in the bargain. If such an amount of such 
work of pen and pencil was made into Christ- 
mas books, they would cost as many dollars as 
cents in Wide Awake. 

The December Atlantic, which finishes the 
sixtieth volume of the magazine, is a fitting 
close to the excellent series of the year. E. H. 
House opens the the number by discussion of 
the ‘““Thraldom of Japan,” in which he enlarges 
upon the injustice of foreign powers to the 
kingdom of the Mikado. Sophia Kirk writes 
about Robert Louis Stevenson and his works in 
an article of generous praise. 


Late issues Cassell’s National Library are: 
“Life and Death of King John,” by Wm. 
Shakespeare; ‘“‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys;” 
‘“‘Human Nature and Other Sermons,” by Jo- 
seph Butler; “Sintram and His Companions,” 
by La Motte Fuouque; “The History of the 
Caliph Vathek,” by William Beckford. Cas- 
sell & Co., 739-741 Broadway, New York City; 
Laughton, MacDonald & Co., 131 Tremont 
street, Boston. 

The American Magazine for December is in 
all its features a Christmas number. The 
leading article, ‘‘Christ-Ideals in American 
Art,” by Wm. H. Ingersoll, gives occasion for 
the frontispiece, ‘‘The Boy Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,” engraved from a picture by 
Frank Moss; and a sculptured “Head of 
Christ,” by Launt Thompson, is reproduced in 
line engraving on the cover. The article is 
replete with descriptions and illustrations show- 
ing how our leading painters and sculptors 
have represented the ideal Christ. 


Wide Awake is one of those rare collections 
varied and bright enough to engage the common 
reader and good enough to lead the capable 
reader to higher pleasures and benefits. Volume 
W contains: a yachting story, by Charles R. 


Talbot; Peggy and her Family, by Margaret. 


Sidney ; Pamela’s Fortune, by Lucy C. Lillie; 
Pocahontas and Rolfe, by Mrs. Blathwayt; 
Turkish Childhood, by Hon. 8. 8. Cox; Some 
Nantucket Children, by Mrs. Macy; stories of 
early American warfare; no end of short 
stories and sketches, poems, engravings, etc. 
Volume X is equally full and fine.. The two 
volumes make the year. The covers are bright 
and beautiful. D. Lothrop Company, Boston 
are the publishers. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
We have received the following pamphlets :— 


University of Illinois, college of agriculture. 
Bulletin on the “Moisture of the soil and its rela- 
tions to tile drainage and to cultivation.” 


“The Gruff Judge and Happy Santa Claus,” a 
beautiful Christmas cantata; words by Mrs. Fanny 
E. Newberry, music by T. Martin Towne. $2.50 
per doz. Sample copy, 15 cts. W.Straub & Co., 
Chicago. 


U. 8. department of agriculture. “Method of 
analysis of commercial fertilizers, feeding stuffs 
and dairy products.”” Adopted at the fourth an- 
nual convention of the association of official agri- 
cultural chemists. 


Report of the Pennsylvania State college. ‘‘Agri- 
cultural chemistry and agricultural experiment 
work for the year 1886.”’ 





EDUCATIONAL, 

Read, not for forms or figures of expression, 
but for ideas, and con them over until they be- 
come so much a part of yourself that when you 
wish to use any of them you can send them 
forth stamped in your own image and clothed 
in a dress of your own making. 


It is a truth very imperfectly recognized by 
teachers, that the education of a youth depends 
not only on what he learns, but on how he 
learns it, and that some power of the mind is 
heing daily improved or injured by the methods 
which are adopted in teaching him.”—J. G. 
Fitch. 

A friend of public school education visited a 
rural school in Massachusetts in October, when 
the class was reciting in geography, telling 
with much freedom about the highest mountains 
in Asia. ‘What is the highest mountain in 
New England?” asked the visitor, and not a 
child knew. Is it so in your school? 

The teacher who most thoroughly under- 
stands—practically as well as theoretically, sen- 
sibly rather than sentimentally—the science of 
mental growth and development and the art of 
feeding and developing the mind of the child, is 
the teacher who is most thoroughly in harmony 
with the true idea of modern methods, and 
accomplishes most for the child intellectually 
and morally.—Rev. A. E. Winship. 


Will the reader please cast his eye upon the 
following questions: 1. How can it be proved 
that nicotine is a poison? 2. Why are cigarettes 
especially harmful? 3. Is alcohol a food? 4. 
What is the effect of disuse upon a muscle? 5. 
Under what names is opium sold? 6. Under 
what names is alcohol drunk? 7. What is the 
difference between a food and a poison? §&. Is 
anything gained by changing from one narcotic 
to another? 9. What is the effect of beer as a 
drink? 10. How does cheerfulness help the 
muscle? These are the questions given asa 
test in physiology in the public schools of a 
prominent eastern city. They are not addressed 
to young men about to leave school. No: they 
are asked of little boys and girls of from eight 
to ten years of age. This is the examination 
paper at the end of the first year’s elementary 
instruction in physiology. 





ROT. 

There is a good deal said about the failure of 
the potato crop, but it is mostly rot.—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Bobbie,” said the visitor kindly, “have you 
any little brothers and sisters?” ‘‘No,” said 
wee Robbie, ‘I’m all the children we’ve got.” 

Miss Pittsburg—‘‘Do you believe in marriage, 
Miss Chicago?” 
How else could we ever have any divorces ?”— 
Tid-Bits. 

Visitor—Your new house is very pretty, but 
you will have trouble todo anything with the 
garden, it’s sosmall. Country Host—Yes, it is 
small, but then I shall put in folding beds. 


The Lowell Courter says “gluten meal should 
be fed with care.” Weare not informed what 
effect overfeeding has upon gluten meal, but we 
presume it is something dreadful. 


Bobby (Sunday afternoon)—‘‘What a dreffel 
long, dreary day Sunday is, mother.” Mother 
—‘*Why do you find it dreary, Bobby ?” Bobby 
(after some thought)—‘“I s’pose it’s because pa 
stays home all day.”—Tezxas Siftings. 

Omaha World—Physician—‘‘Patrick don’t 
you know better than to have your pigpen so 
close to the house?” ‘An” phy should oi not, 
sor ?” “It’s unhealthy.” ‘Be away wid yer non- 
since! Sure the pig has niver been sick a day 
in his life.” 

A church in a northern city in which there 
gathers a congregation possessing far more 
than average wealth was described by a visitor 
the other day as the “church of the retired 
Christians.” —Gospel Age. 

After writing sentences one day, the scholars 
exchanged work for correction. A small boy 
marked an error, and then at the foot of the 
paper made the following explanatory note: 
‘He didn’t begin Masseychewsits with a cater- 
pilla.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


One day a visitor, sitting on the piazza, said 
“You've got queer ducks. I’ve seen two of 
them dive, but they haven’t come up yet.” 
This was a suggestion to be acted upon. The 
owner drew off the water from the pond and 
found 17 snapping turtles. 

A very old lady on her death-bed, in a peni- 
tential mood, said: ‘‘I have been a great sinner 
more than 80 years and didn’t know it.” An 
old darkey woman who had lived with her a 
long time, exclaimed: ‘Laws! I knowed it all 
de time.” 

‘What are you going to do with that gun, 
Hal?” “What am I going to do with it? 
Didn’t you see the tramp in my melon patch ?” 
“Yes; but you surely aren’t going to give it to 
him are you ?” “Oh,no. I’m merely going 
to let him have charge of it.”— Yonkers}Ga- 
zette. 

Clerk—What can we do for you, sir? 

Customer—I wish to purchase an overcoat. 

Clerk—Ah, yes! Somethingina chinchilla, 
sir? 

Customer—No. Somethingina chin warmer, 
if you please.— Lowell Crtizen. 


“Then you do no not intend to remain in 
town only Thanksgiving ?” 

“Well, no; I’m going up to tho old home- 
stead to get a regular old-fashioned turkey 
dinner.” 

“T suppose they raise turkeys up there ?” 

“Oh, no. I sent one up, with all the fixin’s.” 
—Hartford Post. 

“Laura,” said the young man, despairingly, 
“I know it is growing late, but this may be the 
last evening I shall ever see you. If there is 
no hope for me, Laura,—if your answer this 
night is a final one—there is no happiness for 
me in this world except in the grave. Wide 
and deep it yawns before me, but I fear it not. 
It yawns—” “So do I, George, so do I,” 
said Laura, wearily.—Chicago Tribune. 


An up-town rector was writing his sermon for 
Sunday, when his little girl came into his study. 
Taking ber upon his knee for a moment, she 
looked at his manuscript curiously, and turning 
to bim in a thoughtful way, said, “Pa, does 
God tell you what to write?” “Certainly, my 








child.” ‘Then, what makes you scratch so 


much of it out?” queried the little one—Tezas 
Siftings. 








THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles, 
341. 110 and 12121. 343. Sheridan. 
Burnside. 
CEREAL 
EVENT 
READ 
END 
AT 
L 
345. G-rain. P-lace. S-top. 
New Puzzles--No, 67 
346. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


STERLING AMERICAN DEMOSTHENES. 


ESTOP 344. 
SCOPE 
TOKEN 
OPERA 
PENAL 


342. 


NO. 


In the ante-bellum days, 
Many people sang his praise, 
Of his eloquence they sang, 
Sang they till his praises rang 


O’er this nation bright and free. 
Cambridge, Mass. ALBION. 


NO. 347. INVERTED PYRAMID. 
Across. 1. The feast of the 1lth of Novem- 





} will be hidden where no ray of hope can brighten 


Miss Chicago—“Why, cert. | 


ber. 2. Odious. 3. To make better (Obs.) 4. 
Before. 5. A letter. 
A letter. 
4. Duration. 
Moist earth. 


9 


- 


An exclamation. 
5. Very slow to act. 
8. Even. 9. 


Dorn. 
To sift. 
Not any. 7. 
Letter. 

Mecklenburg, N. Y. 

NO. 348. CHARADE. 
Down upon the busy scene, 
From a spire within my view, 
Peering, stands a whole, serene, 
Image of a stately two. 


CoMET. 


In the sunlight, in the storm, 
Let the one be what it please, 
There he stands from morn to morn, 
Toying with each rising breeze. 
Erie, Pa. WILLY Waw. 


NO. 349. HALF SQUARE. 

1. Keen. 2. An animal. 3. A part of the 
verb to be. 4. A musical syllable. 5. A 
letter. 

Hartford. Conn. 

NO. 350. CHARADE. 


A hue, a tint, or yet a shade, 
Combine with din or bustle made 
O’er troubles, whether small or great, 
And get the title of a State. 


Dalsy. 


Lynn, Mass. MARION. 


(cg Answers will appear next week. 
in three weeks. 


Solvers 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by expel- 
ling impurity from the blood, which is the cause 
of the complaint. Give it a trial. 


After the fouls—The base ball catcher. 


Somebody’s Child. 

Somebody’s child is dying—dying with the 
flush of hope on his young face, and somebody’s 
mother thinking of the time when that dear face | 
it—because there was no cure for consumption. 
Reader, if the child is your neighbor’s take this 
comforting word to the mother’s heart before it 
is too late. Tell her that consumption is cura- 


Allow ycurClothing, | 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 





Vill Cure Constipation. 
Price 25 cts. per bottle, For sale by all 
Druggists. Ruby Pill Co., Eliot, Me. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUNP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pumpin the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Aliso the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 


PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 


Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 


MAST, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





$1IN9519) 10) ag” 7 


“orn uy s 
000‘091 





AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 


MME econiacr oe 
Route 


: (ONS 
C.B.&:Q.R.R. AS 


WITH 
CHOICE OF | 
ROUTES $ VIA 


DENVER, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, | 
OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON | 
on KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 
Pau Morton, Gen. Pass, &Tkt.Agt.,Chicago, Ill, 




















ble; that men are living to-day whom the phys- 
icians pronounced incurable, because one lung 
bad been almost destroyed by the disease. Dr. 
Pierce’s ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” has cured 
hundreds; surpasses cod liver oil, hypophos- 
phites, and other medicines in curing this dis- | 
ease. Sold by druggists. 


When is a man like a wheel? 
tired. 


Ween he’s 


| 
| 
Beautiful Women | 
are made pallid and unattractive by functional | 
irregularities, which Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription” will infallibly cure. Thousands of 
testimonials. By druggists. 

| 


Musical Pitch—Throwing a penny to an or- 
gan-grinder. 


Hop Plasters cure pain and soreness, strength- 
en weak parts and do it quickly, too. 25 cts. 


Why is a dog’s taila novelty? It was never 
seen before. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
‘Lo the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I havea positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my rem- 
edy FREE to any of your readers who have 
consumption if they will send me their express 
and P. O. address. Respectfullv, T. A. SLO- 
CUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


Is it not fruitless to sound the ocean with a 
plump line? 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


What part of speech is kissing? A conjunc- 


tion. 

For coughs, colds and consumption use the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros. 
& Co. 


ate 
HOOD'S SARS- 


eparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
vates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. lL. Hooa & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


ORGANS. Other makers followed in 
the manufucture of these 


instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unegnales excellence of their organs, the fact that 
1 





usiness Notices. 














The cabinet organ was in- ' 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 








at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 

honors. Illustrated catalogues free. & 
Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, aud has been 
§ pronounced by experts the 
“greatest improvement in 

pianos in half a century.” : . 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

os and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“ RA 
= A GOLD MINE FOR AGENTS. 
= making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
CQ HARVEST for the Next Three Months. $75 
per month Salary and Expemses to act 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
and particulars Free. NoHumbug. We mean 


SILVER WARE CO. BostON, 28 | 














& CHINA. 
es : 
MADE By 
LATEST 
MOST jn a 
i vnc ROVED 
Send |5Cents 


| FOR SAMPLE POSTPAID. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


N. BosTON. 














390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and | 
nice Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., 


Cadiz, Ohio. 

YO R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton. | 

ville, Ct. 





MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost | 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 
DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research | 
\ has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, | 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of | 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- | 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervgus disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINa- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
ag~ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be 
ine cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 
‘single blessedness.’” 
Censultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS iS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vas 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructie~ 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 


“Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
wi Iiustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
en the treatment and 
cure of above subjects, 
j Sexual Diseases, &c. 

||| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


es =/DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 
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| The Century 
| is an im- 

| mense force 

| in American 


| superiorily 


| ber. 


| beginning. 


GRANGE 
| will 
| subscription. 


| tion. 


B +5,000 SoLo. 


The Century Magazine is dong mo:e 


than any other private agency to tvach th 


American people the true meaning of the words Nation and Demostracy. It is a great 


a | 
N magazine and it is doiig a great work.—Phila. Daily News. 


The 


i: terature. Dece 
Boston Beacon. 
The Century 


retains its 
over all other 


periodicals, 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


(* 


each issue of Tue Century, it will pay 


private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay; 


Century. 


‘*Prison Life of the 


We count 
The Century 
among the 
best current 
b ® influences that 
Vi @r jind their way 
to American 
It has 
fairly won 
its great 


homes. 


circulation. 
Christian 
as we 


Union, 


you are not already one of the two millions of people who, it is estimated, read 


you to see a copy of this December num- 


Its striking features include ‘‘The Inauguration of Lincoln,” described by his 


Russian Revolutionists,” 


| fully explaining the wrongs which have called forth among the youth of Russia their 
hatred ot the Tsar; ‘*The Sea of Galilee, 


"—of special interest to students of the 


International Sunday-school Lessons,—beautifully illustrated ; first chapters of Frank 


R. Stockton’s new three-part story, ‘‘The Dusantes”: 


etc., etc. This is the time to subscribe. 


Kennan’s Russian papers—tl 


are one of the strong features of the year. 


number, price 35 cents. 


“The Tonic Sol-Fa System,’’ 
Eggleston’s and Cable’s novels are just 
1e result of a journey of 15,000 miles— 
Every newsman sells the December 


THe Century Co., New York. 





=” JUST PU 


BLISHED! .2 


“ ARTISTIC HORSE-SHOEING.” 
By PROF. GEORCE E. RICH. 





Price to subscribers of the NEW 
HOMES, 50 cents. 
get 


GEO. M. 


ot 


FREE 
us a new one and remit $2.00 for a 


Y HIS is a practical and scientific 
| treatise) by a thorough 
mechanic who can turn a 
horse-shoe with the most 
expert, and is willing to impart to 
others the information he has ac- 
quired during a lifetime spentat the 
forge and in lecturing on the horse’s 
foot and the proper methods of shoe- 
ing. His new book gives improved 
methods of shoeing, with special di- 
rections for shaping shoes to cure 
different diseases of the foot, and for 
the correction of faulty action, 
The book is 


Filled with Illustrations 


of different shaped shoes, each de- 
signed for a special purpose. 

It is not too much to say that this 
book is literally 


Worth Its Weight in Gold 


to every man who shoes horses for a 
living. Every blacksmith or horse- 
shoer will find it profitable to send 
for one IMMEDIATELY. 

The price is One Dollar, 
beautifully bound in Extra Cloth, 
with Ink Side Stamp. 


OVI ale 


’ ENGLAND FARMER or OUR 
to any old subscriber who 
year’s advance 


WHITAKER, 


Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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>, A $15 WATCH FOR ONLY $5.50 


Solid 18k. Rolled Cold Piate. 


Tointrodece our Solid GOLD and Solid SILVER 
mmense line “ine Jewelry, we wake 
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MICHIGAN FARMERS 


at lowest prices, long time, 


most satisfac- 
tory farming. 
For the 


Best Farms.'s:;'::: 
O.M.BARNE 


Have no trouble in finding a ready market 
for their products at their doors, no large 
or expensive freights, blizzards, tornadoes 
or earthquakes, but health, rich soil and 


ACRES 


FOR SALE 


‘nts, address 
s, Lansing, Mich. 





STUDY Thorough and practical In- 
struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- 
ing, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, | 
Shorthand, etc. Low rates. Distunce-no objec- | 
Circulars sent free. BRYANT & STRAT- 
TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 





A vivid portrayal of the stupendous marvels in | 


the vast wonder-land west of the Missouri River. Six 
Rooks in one Vol., comprising Marvels of Nature, 
Marvels of Race, Marvels of Enterprise, Marvels 


| of Mining, Marvels of Stock Raising, Marvels oi 
| Agriculture. 
| ings. 


Over_350 original fine Engray. 
A perfect Picture Gallery. It has more 
seliing qualities than any other book. 

AGENTS WANTED. A rare chance for live 
agents to make money. Apply at once. Terms very 
liberal. 


| THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicu, Cr, | 
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SUFFERERS ; 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur Ip 
diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- ¢ 

prudence, have brought about a state of weak- « 
© ness that has reduced the general system so ; 
much as to induce almost every other disease, « 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 4 
© being suspected, they are doctored for every- ¢ 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the & 
many valuable remedies that medical science 3 
has produced for the relief of this classof pa- 4 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 4 
effect acure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been restored to por- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
B- Erythroxylon coca), } drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachin. 

Helonias Dioica, $ drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignatie amar (alcoholic), 2 grains. 

Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. Mi 

# 


Glycerin, q. 8. . 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the nee to take two pills at 
bedtime; making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
pecially in those cases resulting from impru- 

ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitate:|, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. : 

$ we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1, a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT KOW, 


:.° lee 
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| to CHARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 
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Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 


y g - ™S 
4 ig for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
FLD Does Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
Ci see for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 


ed Electric Co., Cleveland, Q 
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Stop! Think! Investigate! 


The NewEneland Relief Ass'n 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E.S. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 

Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
gives to its holder the certainty that in event of 
death his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
Application for insurance can be made 


Send for circulars which wili be sent by mail giv- 
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Sold Everywhere 





FRAZER 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
SP Get the Genuine 

ADIES are offered plain needlework at their 

4 own homes (town or country) by a wholesale 

house. Profitable, genuine. Good pay can be made. 

Everything furnished. Particulars free. Address 

Artistic Needlework Co., 135 8th St., New York 


City. 

100 PER CENT PROFIT AND SAMPLES FREE 
to men canvassers for Dr. Scott’s Genu- 

ime Electric Relis, Brushes, &c. Lady agents 

wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. Write 

at once for terms. Dr. Scott, 542 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARDS Book of HIDDEN NAME Caras, 


13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs Riddles, 
paper, all for a 2c stamp. 











Speeches, Etc., and a copy of finely illustrated 


10ME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 


> Ladies Brooch FREE ! 
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ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, ourlarce 64 col., 
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serial tories are byt riters to be « cured. 
Wherever itis once taken itis very popnlarand highly es- 
teemed. For $4.00 we send Four Brooches and Four 
Subscriptions. Thisis a very specialoffer. Stamps taken. 


E.F.NASON,Publisher.!!! Nassau St., N.¥ 
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AMHERST GRANGE. 


Four new members—the fifth coming—is the 
result of the fall campaign. On the 18th of 
November a discussion on apples as a farm 
crop was participated in by a large number of 
the members. It seemed to be the opinion that 
there was an over-supply of poor apples, and 
that if the farmers would be more careful in 
the marketing and sorting better results would 
be obtained. As with other products and with 
manufactured goods a certain brand is more 
sought for than others. With clean, new bar- 
rels and care a farmer can get a reputation on 
apples. December 2 the following list of offi- 
cers was chosen: master, H. W. Cook; over- 
eer, H. A. Parsons; lecturer, Wm. H. Cald- 
well; steward, F. W. Smith; assistant steward, 
J. F. Hutchings; chaplain, Prof. C. S. Walker; 
treasurer, F. I. Cowles; secretary, J. E. Wil- 
liams ; gate keeper, Mrs. H. W. Cook; Pomona, 
Mrs. J. F. Morell; Ceres, Mrs. C. E. Wilson; 
Flora, Mrs. E. E. Pomeroy ; lady asst. steward, 
Miss Lucy Boice; ex. com., W. F. Williams, 
J.C. Dillon, 8S. Wakefield; music com., Mrs. 
C,S. Walker, H. Sabin, Wm. H. Caldwell. A 
new organ has been put in the hall and at the 
next meeting the question—How can the grange 
increase the prosperity of the town of Am- 
herst ? will be discussed. 





NEW ENGLAND GRANGE FAIR. 


Yours asking my opinion of the plan fora 
New England interstate grange fair is at hand. 
I have looked forward to it for many months. 
You will find that I advocated it strongly in an 
editorial in Our GrancGe Homes in 18586 I 
think. This thing is bound to come and now 
that Rhode Island has joined the sisterhood of 
State grange’s our New England circle is com- 
plete. There is nothing to prevent one having a 
bona-fide farmer’s association and fair and pic- 
nic and the 40,000 Patrons of Husbandry in 
New England are abundantly able to carry the 
plan forward to success. What a fair the 
Patrons could make ! A real agricultural fair , 
no gambling, no liquor selling, no immoral 
side shows or catch penny frauds, no dead- 
heads, but a clean show, run on a business 
basis, a real grange institution illustrating 
again the application of the great principles of 
organization and co-operation in agriculture. 
Why not adopt some of the features of that 
wonderfully successful Williams Grove, Pa., 
interstate grange exhibition, where 50,000 per- 
sons attended in one day this year, where 
Patrons and farmers come and camp out for 
the week, where admittance is free, the exhibi- 
tors largely manufacturers by their fees paying 
all expenses, where first class speaking and 
lectures are of daily occurrence. What a 
school for the farmers and the people. Yes 
push the plans for a New England grange fair. 
I can think of only one great draw bacs, and 
that is ‘‘human natur.” If there is any one 
place where a man is apt to show the beast that 
isin him it is at the cattle show. Even the 
grange has not wholly succeeded as yet in erad- 
icating all the “original sin” possessed by the 
yeomanry of New England. I want no part in 
an exhibition on the usual plan, but if you say 
have a genuine grange gathering of New Eng- 
land farmers, their families, the products of 
their farms and of agricultural implements and 
utensils I am with you. 

Yours for progress, 
A. A. BRIGHAM. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT WNa- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


Patrons of Husbandry will never influence 
legislation to any great extent, till they elect to 
the legislature men as Patrons of Husbandry, 
and not as democrats or as republicans. Men 
who owe their election to partisan favor, do, 
and will continue to obey the behests of party, 
whether they be Patrons of Husbandry or other- 
wise. Neither will the Patrons of Husbandry 
succeed in procuring economic legislation, til) 
they appoint, and make provision for their ex- 
penses, @ few earnest, active, honest and intelli- 
gent men to attend the sessions of the legisla- 
ture, to watch the doings of that body and pre- 
vent waste and extravagance in the public ex- 
penditures.—Report of Committee at Caii- 
fornia State Grange. 


Without work the world would soon fall to 
decay. Lack of work, want of effort, alone is 
the cause of the decadence of the order in those 
localities where it has not prospered. To make 
a success of the grange means hard work, but 
it is work that will ultimately pay handsomely. 
Farmers of the future will rise up and bless the 
Pa-:rons of this time who fought so bravely to 
dispel darkness, and shed light among the 
toilers of the soil.—National Farm and Fire- 
side. 


Says a loyal matron: ‘““Woman’s interest in 
the house, the granges and country is identi- 
cal with man’s, and can never be dissevered 
from his. The same beneficent laws protect 
and the same cruel] ones oppress both him and 
her. She has won golden words of praise for 
her untiring devotion to her fire-side home, 
She must win it, too, for an unselfish devotion 
to the grange and through a concentration of 
influence restrain her sons in public as she has 
done in private life; check National sins as she 
has repressed private ones.” 


The twenty-first annual session of the Na- 
tional grange held at Lansing, Michigan, No- 
vember 16 to 24, 1887, plainly proved the prog- 
ress in the work of revival of this oldest and 
most complete farmers’ organization. The 
master of the National grange, Put Darden, of 
Mississippi, in his annual address, said: ‘‘The 
progress made in the work of our order since 
we last met in annual session, is commendable 
and gratifying, as shown by the large number 
of dormant granges that Have been revived 
and by the establishment of 174 new granges, 
an increase unusual if not unparalleled in an 
institution as old and well established as the 
grange. The State grange of Nebraska has 
been re-established.” 


W.H. Stinson of New Hampshire, assistant 
steward of the National grange, in his report at 
the annual session, said: ‘The unity and fra- 
ternity of the grange has been apparent every- 
where, whether knocking at the doors of con- 
gress or of State legislatures for the enactment 
of righteous and honest laws, or more quietly 
in its social and educational work at our fre- 
quent meetings, or at our homes and around 
the fireside circles. To every thoughtful Patron 
it is evident that the grange has brought more 
sunshine and good cheer to the agricultural 
classes of our country than any other society or 
association of similar design or purpose of 


work in this or of any other day or generation. 
The half has not been realized in benefits to 
the farming community that will yet come to 
the toiling yeomen of our nation from this in- 
stitution if the faithful, earnest, united efforts 
of the past are continued by our members. Let 
not your hearts grow weary in the efforts for a 
secretary of agriculture, for a governmental 
telegraphic system, for amendments to the 
patent laws, and for other meritorious measures 
that are closely identified with your interests 
as agriculturists and the general prosperity of 
all the departments of the country’s industries. 
From the hills and valleys of old New England 
westward to the golden gate, through the sunny 
southland to the famed northwest, come the 
proofs of the order’s ennobling, elevating, and 
educational work. No other institution or 
agency has brought forth such noble returns of 
fraternal work in doing away with sectional 
divisions, unjust suspicions and bitter antagon- 
isms that grew out of the war between the 
North and South. Confidence has returned, 
the grasp of friendship and good-will is given; 
the Blue and the Gray meet here on common 
ground, under one flag, standing shoulder to 
shoulder for union and liberty.” 


The master of the National grange also said: 
“The grange is the pioneer in the work of or 
ganization for the advancement and protection 
of agriculture, and as such it today occupies 
commanding ground. Through its regard for 











the rights and interests of others, and its con- 
servatism in all things, it commands the respect 
of all classes, and its petitions are treated re- 
spectfully by the law-making bodies of the 
land. Toit the farmers of Amertca look for a 
wise and statesmanlike leadership that will, by 
and by, relieve agriculture of the hindering 
causes to prosperity.” 


H. Hawkins, master of the State grange of 
Alabama, said; “A few in Alabama remained 
true and steadfast, and today are living monu- 
ments to the undying principles of the nobie 
order we have met to perpetuate. They have 
passed through the trying ordeal incident to 
udden inflation and hasty action and, 
aying goes, ‘struck bottom.’” 


J. H. Hale, master of the Connecticut State 
grange, in his report, said : ‘Holding our mem- 
bership in all granges in the State and making 
moderate gains in most of them, and with the 
organization of 21 new granges, we have added 
more than 1,000 members to the order within 
the past year, a gain of about 60 per cent; three 
Pomona granges with a large membership in 
each. The organization of a State fire insur- 
ance company, marvelous exhibits at State, 
county and town fairs tell to some extent the 
story of our work in Connecticut, and this has 
been done without excitement, but by simply 
following grange principles, especially the first 
plank in our grange platform. That of trying 
‘to develop a higher standard of manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves’ in the older 
granges has so elevated the standard of the 
former in that immediate vicinity that it has 
become infectious; and the grange in Connecti- 
cut is sure to grow, as it has become such a 
power for good that doubting ones are fast 
coming over to us, and more will follow, just 
as long as we continue to make the educational 
and social feature the leading part in all our 
work. Our relations with all other agricultural 
organizations are of the most cordial character, 
and we are working together in every possible 
way for the advancement of the cause of agri- 
culture.” 


A. N. Brown, master of the Delaware State 
grange reported: “Returns from the subordi- 
nate granges indicate an increase of 10 per 
cent in membership during the year. One 
Pomona grange has been estabiished during 
this year, making our present status, a State 
grange, three Pomona granges and twenty-five 
subordinate granges in good standing.” 


T. H. Kimbrough, master of the Georgia 
State grange in his report, said: ‘‘Our member- 
ship is composed of a brotherhood who stood 
by our order under more discouraging circum- 
stances, and today stand pledged to the princi- 
ples of our order; are bidding God speed to 
our fraternity, and are under promise to work 
on and work ever until our people be free, in- 
dependent, prosperous and happy.” 


Ex-Goy. Robie, master of the Maine State 
grange, in his report to the National grange, 
said: ‘The condition of the order of P. of H, 
in the state of Maine continues to move along 
on an upward grade. There have been eight 
new granges organized, and several dormant 
granges have been reinstated, and one Pomona 
grange has been organized during the past year. 
From the best intormation that I can get from 
our State secretary and other sources, I find we 
have in each and every county in the State a 
flourishing and efficient Pomona grange, and 
that there are 209 active subordinate granges, 
most of them doing good work, and our actual 
membership exceeds 15,000. I think our mem- 
bership may reach 15,500 before the annual 
meeting in December. There has been a grow- 
ing interestin grange work during the year, 
and our grange accessions of late come from 
the younger members of the farmers’ families. 


W. R. Williams, Master of the State grange 
of North Carolina, said: ‘‘I have the pleasure 
of reporting that the grange in North Carolina 
has been on the upward grade for the last year; 
but within the last three months a real boom 
has set in.” 


E. A. Giller, master of the Illinois State 
grange, reported: “We are holding the fort, 
with a slight gain in membership. Not many, 
but it shows that the tide has turned. I will 
say that the signs of the times indicate that the 
grange in Illinois is a permanent fixture.” 


There have been twelve new grange halls built 
and dedicated during the past year, and as 
many are in the process of construction. The 
grange halls in Maine are very numerous, cost- 
ing from one to five thousand dollars, and it is 
a strong element of our success. Our mutual 
fire insurance companies, mutual aid associa- 
tions and the State co-operative store have been 
well sustained, and are upon a strong financial 
basis. The elevation of our order, a just per- 
sonal estimation and exercise of our industrial 
claims for religious, political and social recog- 
nition when aggregated constitute the power 
and means of our success and triumph as an 
agricultural people.” 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
Pe .« Original and Only Genuine. 
and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
sable to rugeist 
UOhhchester’s BARISS:, wt 4-2, or inclose tn 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mall 
NAME PA PETy Chichester Chemical 
2 Madison Sqvare, Philada., Pa. 
“tere | 








everywhere. Ask for “Chich 
” Pennyroyal Pills, Take no abe 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only im cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wail St., NY. 





This Sewing Machine is not a toy—but a 
bona fide single thread machine which will do 
good work. It retails at $4.50, but we will send 
it in connection with the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER or OuR GRANGE HoMEs at 


$4.00 


for the machine and a year’s subscription to 
either paper. 
GEO. M. WHITAKER, 
34 Merchants Row. Boston, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
Toue, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. 
WM. KNABE & CoO, 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore <7 


New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 4 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont, St., Boston. 








Wide Awake 


1888 


begins the year with the richest holiday num- 
ber ever made, and follows up the months with 
such riches to come as never were dreamed of. 
If you want particulars write for a primer pros- 
pectus; sent free. If you want the holiday 
number, the news-stands will have it Novem- 
ber 25th (20 cents), or write for that. 

There are serial stories half-a-year long. 
There are series of papers each complete in 
itself, but connected enough to make you look 
for the next one. Some of the stories are noth- 
ing but stories; some are social or scholarly 
helps; or helps to do things; helps to get on in 
the world. Theseparate papers cover, one would 
think, about all the needs of the year. 1000 
illustrated quarto pages; only $2.40 a year. 
But these are comments on that primer you are 
going to send for. 

Send for the Premium List while you’re about 
it; 32 pages of pictures of things to be paid for 
getting subscribers. The wonder is that every- 
body hasn’t subscribed already. 

We publish also four other magazines: Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year; Our Little Men and Wo- 
men, $1; Pansy, 81; Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Journal, $1. Sample copies of all will 
be sent for 15 cents; or any one for 5 cents. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 


Boston 





OR for either sex. 
ment. No peddling, $15 to $30 a 
week easily made. For sample and partic- 
ulars address with stamp, COMMON. 
WEALTH, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


| CURE FITS! 


en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
fora time and then have them returnagain. Imeana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 
of my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, M, C.,183 Pearl St. New York, 








Music Books for Young and Old 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 


Songs and Games for the Little Ones. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARRIET S. JENKS. 


136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the Kin- 
dergarten or Primary school. Large handsome 
pages, fine print. Price $2.00. 


JINGLE BELLS, 


prettiest and easiest of Christmas operettas. 


out. 
Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges. 


LAUDAMUS, ($1.25 Cloth, $1 Boards.) J. 


. KENDRICK and F. L, RITTER of Vassar Col- 
Refined and superior collection. 


lege. 
(8 Cents.) New 


OLD SWEET STORY, Curistmss “cer 


vice for Sunday Schools, bright and inspiring, as is 
BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD, (8 Cents) also a 
Christmas service. Send for List of Christmas 
Carols | 


LEONARD’S MASS INE, 


success. Easy and good music. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, o"2.%%: 


collection. 42 pieces. 35 first-rate composers. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


(30 cents, $3 per dozen.) 
LEwIs. One of the very 
Just 


(75 Cents) 
is a great 
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The Shipnan Automatic Steam Engine 
KEROSENE OIL FOR FUEL. 


1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Horse Power Engines 
Automatic in their Fuel and Water Supply. 


Specially adapted for use in boats. Speed 
from six to ten miles per hour. No coal dust. 


Are You a Printer? 
Have You a Wood Yard? 
Have You a Machine Shop? 
Are You a Manufacturer? 


Do you need small power? No Engineer—No 
Fireman—No Dust. Please send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, FREE. 


SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 92 Pear! St., Boston. 


88. 


OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie’s POPU- 
ULAR MONTHLY, which has been aptly 
styled ‘The Monarch of the Monthlies,” will 
be better than ever. Articles upon topics of 
current public interest ; sketches of eminent 
persons; strong and brilliant stories; poe- 
try of a high order; all profusely illustrated, 
and by writers of recognized merit, will fill 
its pages. To the old and favorite corps of 
contributors will be added writers of prom- 
ise, and no effort will be spared to keep the 
magazine in the foremost rank. 





In the November number was begun an earnest 
and powerful tale, 


PRINCE LUCIFER, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


which has already attracted widespread at- 
tention, and charmed multitudes of readers. 
Subscriptions may begin, if desired, with 
the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


Foll-Page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year 
a beautiful collection of gems of modern 
art. 


The POPULAR MONTHLY contains 128 large 
octavo pages, nearly twice the matter of 
similar publications, and is not only the best 
but by far the cheapest of any of the mag- 
azines for the people. 


$3.00 per Year; 25c. a Copy. 
SPECIMEN Copies, 15 Crs. 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 


53, 55 and 57 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





SHORT HINTS 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ‘Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO.., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENW’A. 
i DON’T DO ANY FENCING 
4m Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE. 


=Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CoO., 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Send for Circulars. 











farmers’ Directory. — 


INSURANCE. 











Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,,. » » + « » $204,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 


Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 


. all others. 
cent i AS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 


WILLIAM H. Fay Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keres. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealere in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
w@-Country Consignments Solicited.sa~ 


98 Blackstone St. 
under New England Houre, 


W.¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. Cuas. 0. BROOKS. 





The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 
tion, is offered to subscribers for 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES One Year! 


EQUAL TO ANY MACHINE 1N THE 


WORLD. 





We will give away ten thonsand Stem Winding and Stem Setting 


10,000 STEM WINDING WATCHES FREE 


Y 


} 


Sh 


SY! sive machinery, and each 


)HOW TO GET ONE FREE. 


\ Bill, for one year’s subscription to 


@ charging the regular subscri nD e of the Journal. 


W WILL NOT 


sent you safely packed by return mail, free and post-paid as 4 premium. 
as enterprising publishers, that we are well-known to all newspaper publishers, an 
blisher or Express — in New York can tell you of our absolute reliab 


chart, 


only. t may not appear again. 


Cut this outs 


~~) 


Z CASES, BEAUTIFULLY 


Watches free to those who will assist usin ve uring new sub- 
scribers to THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 
We 


scribers one of 


will also send free to si our Geneva 
tem Winders and Stem Setters, as shown in engraving. 


8 TT 
THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL! «5c. 
year, @ 


and family paper, now in its tenth | nd without question the 
most popular home } yo iin the United States, Elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and is nicely illustrate: Its contributors are 
he best that money can procure, Every year it has been 
our custom to give away some elegant pre mium, worth In 
iiself many times the subscription price of the 
Journal, in order to secure new subscribers, well knowing that 
always remain withes, WE WANT 
sSCRIBERS AT ONCE, if money 
erprise will secure them. This year we offer this ELE- 
* PREMIUM FREPF, J 
’ ENGRAYV 
lated with PURE GOLD on solid yellow metal (sometimes 
alled “Aluminum Gold,’’) and in appearance {s similar to t 
tolid Gold Watch costing #100, The Crystalis Double 
‘hick Polished French Glass, and all the cogged wheels, pinion 
nd bearings are perfectly made on the most improved and expen- 
yart is carefully fitted by skilled and 
competent workmen, Each one is carefully inspected, regulated 
and tested before Jeaving the factory. 
Send #1.00 in 


Postal Note or 
in, tHe punenals 
JOURNAL, and we will forward it by mail with GOL 

PLATED CHAIN AND CHAKM, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE AND POST-PAID, AS A PREMIUM, 


Remember we charge you nothing for this premium, only 


I 

As this 

@ grea 
BE SOLD SEPARATE. ¢:.:¢ 
premium is Intended colely to secure new subscribers, we 
will not sell it at any price, We give it away, and the 

only way you can secure itis tosend $1,00 for one year’s subscri 
tion to THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, when it will be 
References: We have been so long before the public 
and no doubt to most of their readers, Any Bank, Mer 
ility. This offer holds Feb. Ist 


ky 4 


on 


Address Publishers, 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PURE WHITELEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BRowN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


HORSE! IMPFJVED 
Machines for SAWING WOOD with Circu- 
lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma- 


chines for THRESHING 
Acknowledged (AX. and CLEANING Grain. 








—s 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 


Tree. ‘address’ A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


On Exhibition and for sale by C. H 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 








APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 


LIVERPOOL, Eng. 
Agent, H. F. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market St., Boston. 


Legal Notices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
J SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE | 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and | 
all other persons interested in the Estate of JOHN | 
E. HOWARD, late of Reading, in said County | 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has | 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of | 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to | 
POKTER J. HOMER of Lynn,Jjin the County of | 
Essex, you are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of December 
instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show | 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. | 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give | 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, | 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 
of said Court, this second day of December in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register, 








| 
| 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
’. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other pres interested in the estate of OLIVE 
HOWE, late of Sudbury, in said County, de- 
ceased, intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant a letter of admin- 
istration on the estate of said deceased, to Ep- | 
MOND P. NUTTING, of Cambridge, in the County 
of Middlesex, and to exempt him from giving su- | 
rety or sureties on his bond, pursuant to statute; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridee, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth uesday of Decem- 
ber instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show | 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same, | 
And the sai titioner is hereby directed to give | 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
ee . — EOLA FARMER, 
n, the last 
Fa s at my said gene sient y 
tness, GE M. BROOKS, Esquire 
of said Court, this first day of Decem er, “in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ‘eighty. ' 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


E 
: 


Three ‘Farmer par 

Manufacturer 

MONTHS scents a wear,’ 
Free, 


The best FARM and HOME 
Paper. Sent on trial Three 
Months FREE. Address FAR- 
MER and MANUFACTURER, 
No. 19 Michigan Street, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
F rn | N Bone, Meal, 
OysterShells, 


Graham Flour & Corn,.inthe 
Wilson's 


BHAND MILL “uses 


100 por cent. more made 
in keeping Peultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FA ROL FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
sent on appiication. WILSON BROS. Easton. Pa 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT «Nn 


EVERY PIANO 
FULLY WARRANTED 





YOUR OWN 





ThE 
ge5! 


EMERSON 


THE FINEST MEDIUM PRICED PIANO 
—~I™ IN THE MARKET “v0? 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. PIANO 


WAREROOMS, |146A.TREMONT ST. 
‘BOSTON - MASS: 


POULTRINA. 
The Great Egg Producer and Medi- 
cine for Sick Fowls. 


One desert spoonful to each quart of food. Send 
for sample package. By mail léc, in stamps, 


Address A. P. REED, 
SO. BRIDGTON, ME. 


THE SUN 


— FOR— 


i8ss. 


The year 1888 promises to be a year of splendid 
political developments, one and all redounding to 
the glory and triumph of a 


UNITED DEMOCRACY, 


In the Front Line will be found 
THE SUN, 


Fresh from its magnificent victory over the com- 








| bined foes of Democracy in its own State, true to 


its convictions, truthful before all else, and fear- 
less in the cause of truth and right. 

THE SUN has six, eight, twelve, and sixteen 
pages, as occasion requires, and is ahead of all 
competition in everything that makes a newepaper. 


Daily - - - - = $600 
Daily and Sunday - = 7650 
Sunday (16 and 20 pages) - 150 
Weekly - - - = - 1 00 
Address THE SUN, New York. 
$ to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FRes. 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 








AYFLOWER, with New ENGLAND FAR 
a\ MER one year, $2.25. Free to any one 
who will send us a new subscriber for six months 





